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HE political event of a very dull week has been the pub- 
lication of Sir Roundell Palmer's speech to the electors of 
Richmond upon the Irish Church. We have analyzed it else- 
where, but we may describe it in brief as a proposal to disestablish 
without disendowing. Sir Rounde!! makes mincemeat of most of 
the objections to Mr. Gladstone’s plan, derides the argument from 
the Treaty of Union, declares that the Coronation Oath cannot 
bind the Sovereign to oppose her people, denies the obligation 
of every State to announce and support its creed, characterizes 
most of the talk about the supremacy of the Crown as “ nonsense,” 
but is firm on the pounds, shillings, and pence. ‘Tithe “* belongs” 
to the Irish Church, and ought not to be taken away until it has 
been “forfeited,” a word used, we imagine, in its strictest legal 
sense. To take it away is ‘‘ confiscation.” ‘The entire specch is 
that of a lawyer, and a very Conservative lawyer too, who is 
friendly to Mr. Gladstone, and wishes to be just to all men, unless, 
indeed, they happen to be Catholic payers of tithe. Its main 
effect will be to make Liberals question whether it is wise to give 
the Irish Church anything beyond the grants made by private 
individuals, lest they should be admitting the claim of a Cor- 
poration to property ‘‘ belonging ” to the State. 


The inquest on the Abergele tragedy has not yet terminated, 
but it has become evident that the fault, if fault there was, lay 
with the managers of the goods’ train, which at the time of the 
accident was being shunted into Llandulas. The mail train was 
all right, going at its proper speed and in its proper place, but 
there was carelessness in the management of the goods’ train. It 
ought not to have been so close before the mail train, and with 
petroleum on board ought to have been guarded far more care- 
fully. There was no guard, apparently, behind, when the trucks 
began slipping down the incline ; he had jumped off, after, as he 
gays, applying the break ; and there is a question about the 
machinery employed to keep the siding open not yet investigated. 
The single fault on the mail train was that of locking the doors, 
either on both sides or one side,—a cruel practice, by which 
Railway Directors risk the lives of thousands in order to save 
the few shillings which might be lost by swindlers jumping out 
before the guard comes for tickets. We trust juries will not for- 
get, when estimating the claims to compensation for this accident, 
that nothing but tremendous fines will ever induce the railway 
oligarchs to abandon this custom. Opinion is perfectly powerless 
against greed, as powerless as it is to make the proprietors of 
music halls provide wide entrances. 


The total number of victims is now estimated at thirty-three, 
and the list includes a Peer, Lord Farnham; a Baronet, Sir 
Nicholas Chinnery ; and a Judge, Mr. Justice Berwick. It seems 
certain that no one in the three carriages struck by the fire 
screamed, or made an effort to get out, and there is strong ground 
for hoping that they died instantaneously, suffocated, as it were, by 
the flame. A woman named Dickens tells a wild story of her hav- 
ing asked one of the passengers to throw her child out, and this 
Woman was certainly on the spot; but the statement is considered 


wholly imaginary. It is certainly excessively improbable, as the 
collision itself would have startled all passengers into exertion, had 
time been given for any. 


The inquest on the accident brought out some features of 
English society in strong relief. ‘The Coroner, Dr. Pierce, 
appears to be from the reports to be a fussy, undecided person of 
no ability and a tendencf to small talk. Ile repeatedly demanded 
the ‘*heads” of the victims as essential to identification, fixed, 
altered, and refixed the day for the inquest, boggled about his 
certificate for the burials, and kept up a running and slightly 
ridiculous commentary on the proceedings. ‘Thereupon the newly 
made Lord Farnham, brother of the deceased lord, as representa- 
tive of the relatives of the victims, rose, and in a short but emphatic 
speech, told the coroner that he was a fool, or, to use the exact 
words, a ‘totally incompetent ” person. ‘The poor coroner, daunted 
by the unanimity and the rank of those present, instead of com- 
mitting Lord Farnham for contempt, acknowledged almost in 
words that he thought so too, mildly intimating that he had 
appointed a legal assessor. Dr. Pierce is, no doubt, an ‘“ extreme 
case,” and every consideration is due to men carried beyond 
themselves by sucha catastrophe, but a more direct and deliberate 
affront was never offered to a judge. The needful pressure could 
have been put on in private just as well as in public, and 
would not then have destroyed the corontr’s authority for ever. 
We only wonder, as we read Lord Farnham's speech, that he did 
not there and then, as a peer and the representative of the 
majority, proceed to appoint another coroner. , 





Mr. Childers addressed his constituents at Pontefract on Mon- 
day, confining his speech mainly to finance. He confirms the 
statements in our issue of August 15, estimating the increase 
of expenditure under the Tory Administration at 3,190,000/. a 
year. For this we have only the converted Snider and the 
recruits attracted by 2d. a day extra,—both of them necessaries, 
no doubt, but necessaries which might have been paid for out of 
savings effected in other departments. That the extravagance is 
all the fault of ‘Tories as Tories is not pretended. Any weak 
government in England is sure to be plundered, and a govern- 
ment by a minority is always weak ; but this liability to plunder 
is greatly increased when the Premier is a man who cares nothing 
about finance, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer a Minister 
who does not overawe his colleagues. A strong government, with 
Mr. Gladstone at its head, would be the best financial engine ever 
devised. 


The Liberal electors of Chippenham are doing a wise thing. 
They have formed a strong Association to put down intimidation 
and bribery, the members of which pledge themselves to vote for 
no candidate who resorts to undue influence of any kind. The 
Association, moreover, will inquire into every case of intimidation, 
and give the actors in it the benefit of the fullest publicity. If 
the Liberals in every county would do the same thing, we should 
hear a great deal less alike of landlord influence and of the ballot, 
to which, we regret to observe, almost every Liberal candidate is 
pledging himself. 


Two hundred Polish delegates, all exiles, held a meeting at 
Rapperswy]l, Canton St. Gall, on the 17th inst. ‘The object was to 
erect a monument to commemorate the long struggle of Poland 
for independence, which commenced with the confederation of 
Bar a hundred years ago. ‘The monument is a column, we trust 
not a broken one, or the whole proceeding will have too much the 
air of a funeral ceremony. Count Plater, Professor Kinkel, and 
others delivered addresses, the burden of which was that Poland 
ought in the interest of Europe to be revived, but it is noteworthy 
that the German professor thinks the ‘‘ Germanized” provinces 
should remain German, and that no French Pole was present. The 
leaders of the ‘* European Democracy,” however, are said to have 





sent letters of sympathy, and the meeting will at all events prov 
to Europe that Poland is not yet completely Russianized. 
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The rumoured selection of Lord Mayo for the Indian Vice- 
ge 1, ile nv ntione i it himse 


ypmouth, as his reason for not 


royalty has been confir 


airey 





to the electors of Cock 5 again re- 
qnesting their suffrages. It is said that 
early in November, at sr travel ri? Bombay, s 
if the Liberal ? 
January, when Sir John’s 


Lawrence's term of office expires. 


A telegram from Bombay, dated the 24th inst., and flashed | 
through the wires and cables in a single day, announces that 
Shere Ali has been proclaimed Ameer of Afghanistan. 
is not ve 
reputation for foresight at the India House. 
claimant whom, on the whole, the Indian Government is inclined 
to favour, and Sir John adhered to him, in spite of great pressure, 


If in a speech | 


Ministry does not in fare. aby e hevi aes, oan . 
‘iuinistry does not interfere, about the beyvinniny of | The trial of Madame 





reais 
A large immigration is expected, and Natal has ceased for almost 
a month to discuss Dr. Colenso and his enemies. Cynies indee ad 


| 
| 
|say that the discovery will save the colonists from dying of the 


he will prepeed to I: idia | mental weariness produced by ecclesiastical controversy, 


so reaching Calentt: Wy | Se ee 


tachel for obtaining money of Mrs 
| Borradaile by false pretences ended on Friday without ey 
Dorradaile by false pretences en on Friday without a verdiet 
the jury being unable to agree. A second trial i is to be made, and 
Madame Rachel, unable to procure bail, remains in prison, We 
| have not entered into the details of this particularly dirty sean: dal, 






The news | and do not intend; but our readers will find elsewhere some remarks 


ery important, but it will increase Sir John Lawrence's | on the law of the case, which seems to be widely misapprehended, 
Shere Ali is the | The single charge, in a legal sense, against the dealer in cosmetics 


is that she obtained large sums of money from Mrs. Borradaile on 
the statement that Lord Ranelagh was in love with her, The 


when his chances seemed very small, replying to all requests that | proofs offered were Mrs. Borradaile’s statement, and some letters 
he would acknowledge the Pretender by dry little remarks on the | which the plaintiff declared to have been written to Lord Ranelagh 


mutability of fortune. We shall get little by the event, but it is, 


at Madame Rachel’s dictation. As the letters are full of talk about 


at all events, as well to have a friend as an enemy to do business | Lord Ranelagh, the difficulty of believing that they were addressed 


with in Afghanistan. 


We hear from an eye-witness on the spot that the rebellion in 
Crete gains ; ground. ‘The islanders have managed to place their 
families in safety, and are fighting more determinedly than ever, 
while the Turks are slowly losing heart. The losses of last year in 
their ranks have not been made good, while Hussein Pacha, whether 
under orders or from want of force, is pursuing a much more 
cautious policy. In Sphakia the ruined villages are now guarded 
by armed men, unencumbered with women and children, and of a 
temper which makes compromise almost hopeless. ‘The Greek 

yolunteers, however, have retired, and the islanders still suffer for 
want of medical ail, medicines, and surgical appliances. 





Canon Girdlestone on Wednesday read a paper to the British 
Association on the condition of the labourers, whom he described 
as living on 8s. a week, in crowded cottages, and tied down to 
the 8 We have noticed his recommendations elsewhere, but 
his statements called forth the usual storm of contradictions. Of 
these the boldest was that of Mr. Read, M.P., who said the labourer 
got as much as he was worth; and the most important that of Sir 
Willoughby Jones, who made a really noteworthy point. The 
cottagers, he said, must not be prohibited from taking in lodgers. 
If they were, the labourers would be compelled to marry at eighteen 
merely to get their food cooked and their clothes washed, and thus 
could save nothing before they married. No bachelor life is pos- 
sible to labourers living by themselves. ‘That is true, and is too 
often forgotten ; but that does not prove it to be unadvisable to 
restrict the number of lodgers. 











Mr, A. Newton, on Monday, read a paper of much interest to 
Ife wants Parliament to fix a ‘close time” during 
should carry a gun or shoot anything, and pro- 
tested against the bird murder going on everywhere. A little 
care would have preserved the bustard, now extinct; the owl, 
everywhere shot, kills vermin; and the hawk, considered the 
gamekeeper’s enemy, is ‘‘ one of the sanitary police of nature,” 
making sickly birds his quarry. ‘The slaughter of the white gulls 
of the coast is simply murder, the poor birds being often killed 
when their wing feathers cannot be secured. Even when they 
can, Mr. Newton pronounces the slaughter eruel, as the bird is 
killed while feeding its young ; and a correspondent of the 7%mes 
says he has known the wings torn off and the birds left to die 
slowly without them—an atrocity which would be alinost incre- 
dible, did we not know that gentlemen of the best class spend 
hours in shooting pigeons let out of a box for the purpose, not to 
eat them, or even to enjoy the pursuit of them, but simply to 
test their own skill and win bets. Mr. Frank Buckland made, 
at the same séance, the pleasant statements that the supply of 
salmon was increasing, and the fish would soon be 1s. a pound, 
while oysters in five or six years would be a penny apiece. ‘That 
is something, but they used to be, not so long ago, only four- 


naturalists. 
which nobody s 


pence a dozen. 


It appears to be certain that a very great goldfield has been 
discovered about S00 miles from the frontier of Natal. An 
exploring expedition which started in March arrived in May, and 
discovered gold veins of unparalleled richness, often an inch 
broad, and getting richer as the miners go deeper. Water and 
pasturage abound, the native chief is friendly, and has written to 
the Governor requesting that he may be annexed, as he is not 
equal to managing gold diggers, a request still under consideration. 


to Lord Ranelagh is considerable. Yet if they were not so written 
the case can hardly be supported, neither Madame Rachel’s cha- 
racter nor her prices having anything to do with the matter in 


Court. 


A correspondent of the Times describes a scene at Grimsby 
caused by the neglect of a railway company to provide means to 
carry off a crowd collected by excursion trains. The return trains 
were expected to leave about 7 p.m., but the crowd was enormous, 
the trains left at intervals of an hour, the poor people were hud- 
dled together unable to move, and afraid to sit down lest they 
should be crushed, and so they remained in many instances all 
night, women having been seen at eight o’clock next day sitting 
on Grimsby Pier in a pitiable state of exhaustion. Searcely an 
‘‘ excursion ” leaves London of which a tale almost similar might 
not be told, and at the Great Eastern terminus, where the station 
really will not hold a great crowd, there will one day be a cata- 
strophe. Cheap third-class carriages added to every train, except 
the express, throughout the summer would prevent all this crowd- 
ing and pay the Companies well, but till the State appoints the 
managers the experiment will never be made. As the Irish 
Directors say, the Companies want some dividend now, not a 
great one five years hence. 





The Legislative Council of Jamaica seems liable to attacks of 
morbid conscientiousness. ‘lhe negroes send up so many petitions 
for the disestablishment of the Church, and so much time is lost 
in reading them, that a tax of 10s. on each petition has been 
officially proposed as a means at once of raising revenue and check- 
ing a nuisance. The House of Commons adopts a much simpler 
plan. It never reads the petitions at all, but sends them in 
bushels to a clerk, who counts the names, and records the prayers, 
and embalms them all in a ‘‘ return,” which, again, nobody ever 
looks at. The Government of India suffers from a grievance of 
the same kind, petitions arriving in bales upon all manner of sub- 
jects and in all kiuds of tongues. ‘These are all read, and, we 
believe, a request was really made by the great Orientalist Dr. 
Sprenger, who had to read many of them, for increased allowances, 
on the ground that the multitude of petitions from lunatics took 
up half histime. Half the mad folk in India have some grievance, 
which they think the ‘* Lord Sahib” could remedy if he would. 


One of the most interesting or at least most discussed papers 
read before the British Association was by Miss Becker, on ‘‘ ‘The 
Supposed Differences in the Minds of the Two Sexes of Man.” 
Miss Becker holds that men and women are only unequal iu 
physical strength, their mins being not only me but absolutely 
identical, the apparent differences being the result of ages of sub- 
jection, and of a vicious system of education. In proof of her posi- 
tion, she quoted some plants and species of animals in which the 
female is the equal or superior of the male, pointed to the pecu- 
liarities of intellect developed by almost every profession, and 
observed that if any woman was discovered to be superior to the 
majority of her own sex she was also found superior to the 
majority of men. Superiority and inferiority are in such discus- 
sions very meaningless terms, women possessing many faculties in 
much higher perfection than men, and men than women. What 





| 
| 


we maintain is not the inequality, but the diversity in the minds 
of the sexes. Can women, for instance, originate ? and if so, why 
have they never produced an original genius in the one depart- 
ment they study as men do,—music ? 
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Two considerable hoaxes have been played off this week. In 
one case Mr. Loftus Pemberton acknowledges that he issued an 
address to the electors of Kent, supposed to emanate from Sir John 
Croft. ‘The address was intended to diminish Sir John Croft's 
chances, and did for some days diminish them, but Mr. Pemberton 
argues that the forged address was an allowable “ election squib.” 
Suppose somebody publishes an address from him declaring that 
he has always been a concealed Radical, will that also be an allow- 
able squib? In the second ease, Mr. J. S. Wortley, Yorkshire 
magnate and director of the Credit Foncier of England, was made 
in a letter to the 7imes to regret his connection with that company, 
and to promise restitution of 18,000/. which he had received as 
commission upon its profits. Mr. Stuart Wortley wrote no such 
letter, has made no such acknowledgment, and does not intend 
voluntarily to restore anything. We cannot see why the signature 
of a man’s name to a letter should not be made as penal as his 
signature to a cheque. If the victim does not lose cash, he loses 
character, and should be equally protected by the law. 


It is stated,-we cannot confirm it, but believe the account 
to be substantially correct,—that a desperate attempt has been 
made to upset the [talian Ministry and substitute for it another 
more devoted to France. ‘The attempt was made by General 
La Marmora, who first published his own account of the recent 
war, supporting it by documents he had no right to disclose, 
and then attempted to reject the Tobacco Bill, on the ground 
that the concessions were extravagant. The truth about that 
point is that the tobacco farm can be better managed, that it 
ought to be better managed, and that the profits of such manage- 
ment ought to go to the State; but that the State wants money 
too much to think of the future, and raises it in the way which 
presses least upon the industry of the people. So formidable 
was the attack that the Ministry summoned its supporters from 
Venice and Naples, but they came, and the concession was 
affirmed by a majority of nineteen. 


Mr. Leone Levi on Wednesday made some remarkable state- 
ments to the British Association about the position of the Civil 
Service. The total number of persons coming under that desig- 
nation, exclusive of those paid from local funds, and exclusive of 
the legal departments, is 107,000, receiving an income of 
10,800,000/. a year. This includes the postmen; but we wish 


Mr. Levi or his reporter had entered a little more into detail, and’ 


told us whether he includes any portion of the police or not,—the 
Trish Constabulary, for example. The number given, if correct, 
shows clearly that ‘‘ local self-government ” does not prohibit the 
creation of a very powerful bureaucracy. Mr. Levi says there 
are no less than ninety classes of English clerks with varying 
salaries, and thinks much of the work could be done by men 
drawn from a lower class of society, and that competitive exami- 
nation might be made universal. At present it is applied fitfully 
to about one-third of the appointments in all. Surely a good deal 
of **doubling-up ” is possible in many departments. 


Lord John Manners has issued his address to the electors of 
North Leicestershire. It is curiously like Lord John Manners. 
He quotes a whole series of administrative reforms, and then says, 
** That to this list cannot be added the reform of the bankruptcy 
laws, the improvement of the laws relating to the tenure of land 
in Ireland, and the development to its legitimate extent of 
the present system of education in England is owing to 
no neglect on the part of the present Government, but to 
the interruption in the proper course of business during the last 
session caused by the interpolation of a crude scheme for the 
disestablishment and disendownment of the Church in Ireland.” 
The educational scheme was a bad one, so bad that its main pro- 
vision, the change of Minutes into Acts, was condeined without a 
hearing; and no Tory Ministry will ever or can ever produceadecent 
Tenure Bill. Lord John Manners’ accusation therefore, supposing 
it true, comes to this, —that Mr. Gladstone thought the conciliation 
of Ireland more important than a bankruptcy bill. ‘The majority 
of Englishmen think so too. 


Mr. Simon, inedical officer of the Privy Council, has made a 
very clever suggestion. Why, he says, should not Jones, poisoned 
by malfeasance of, say, the Windermere Water Company, have 
an action for damages against them, as he would have against the 
London and Windermere Railway Company ? Why, for example, 


should not an inhabitant of Terling, whose wife has been killed | 


by drinking water which ought to have been condemned by an 


| official specially appointed to condemn it, have an action against 
that oflicial? or we may add, a man whose eyes are destroyed by 
bad gas have an action against his gas company? ‘The * sanitary 
righis of the public,” says Mr. Simon, “are very ill protected.” 
Mr. Simon will have to be put down. He is always putiing 
revolutionary propositions of a philanthropic kind into practical 
form, is, we fear, nearly the most dangerous person now in official 
employ in England. Nobody, it is true, ever acts on his recom- 
mendations, but then nobody answers him, and his ideas filter 
into the public mind. Note, that whenever able men want really 
severe legislation against corporations, they fall back upon the 
ancient system of fines. Under that word we get nothing but a 
trumpery imposition, but ‘* damages,” which are thinly disguised 
fines, may be made very effective. 





The people of Nova Scotia appear for the present quite in ear- 
nest in their dislike of the Confederation. At a large meeting 
held at Weymouth the speakers talked about annexation to the 
United States, the Legislature has protested against the Union, 
and the Convention of members has passed resolutions stating 
that Nova Scotia will use every means to “ extricate” herself 
from her position. All that looks very formidable, but Mr. Howe 
has grown moderate, the well-to-do rather shudder at the notion 
of annexation, and we think we could produce protests against the 
Union of Scotland with England quite as strongly worded. The 
duty of the Colonial Office now is not to yield, but to see that 
the true grievances of the maritime provinces are at once redressed. 
They have had hard measure,—the necessity being Imperial,— 
and should be very tenderly treated. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the South-Eastern Railway 
Company, Mr. Watkin, the chairman, and Member for Stockport, 
made a speech defending the recent increase of fares on the 
Southern lines. He urged that the railway was giving facilities 
which * enabled agricultural land to be sold at building prices,”— 
which is quite true, and too often forgotten ; that there were 6,000 
shareholders in the line who wauted cash,—which is very probable, 
but not to the purpose; and that the shareholders had a right to 
a dividend of 5 per cent.,—which is unmitigated nonsense. ‘They 
have a right to 5 per cent. or 50 if they can get it fairly, and not 
otherwise. He concluded by remarking that he had been, on the 
whole, a pecuniary loser by his chairmanship of the line, but had 
been rewarded by the confidence and esteem of the proprietary, a 
remark which seems to have staggered his audience, for we notice 
no ‘‘cheering” after it. Mr. Watkin in the character of the 
Friend of Humanity was a little too much even for men accus- 
tomed to the exhibitions of transpontine theatres. If chairman- 
ship costs him money, why does he not cease being chairman ? 


There has been a comparative absence of business in all de- 
partments of the Stock Exchange during the week, Consols 
have been quiet throughout, and yesterday they closed dull at 94 
to 4 for money, and 94} to } for the account. Reduced and New 
Three per Cents. were 94} to 3; Exchequer Bills, 163. to 20s. 
premium, Indian Government Securities have ruled steady, the 
Five per Cents. being quoted at 114} to 115, and the Bonds at 
20s. to 25s. premium. In the Foreign Market ouly a moderate 
business has been concluded, and the changes have for the most 
part been unfavourable. Italian Five per Cents. show a consider- 
able decline on the week. In the Railway Market attention has 
chiefly been directed to the fortnightly settlement, and the busi- 
ness transacted has been on an unusually limited scale. There 
has been an abundant supply of money in the Discount Market ; 
but the demand for accommodation has ruled active, and in the 
open market the rate for good three months’ paper has advanced 
to 13 to Z percent. The stock of bullion in the Bank of Eng- 
land is now 20,774,1011.; in the Bank of France, 52,396,0001. 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 
off at the annexed quotations :— 





Aug. 21),Aug. 28. | Aug. 21./Aug. 28. 
774 78} Russian (Anglo-Dutch) wa ve 
85} So} Spanish, 1867 .... oe i} o4g 
53 a Turkish, 1558 . ee 67 67 
Mexican 14] 15 ‘ BOOS csinsaesad 65 oat 








Yesterday and on Friday week the Jeading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 




















Aug. 21. Aug. 28. Ang. 21; Aug. 28. 
| Great Eastern......coove ous ay Lon., Chatham, & Dover rg 1s 
| Great Northern . a li; 104ex. df Metropolitan ef Lit? | ll 4 
| Great Western . oa 454 4} Midland  .....cccooveseoses luvg = j1054x, da 
Lancashire & Yorkshire} 150 10 Nrth-Kastern, Berwick] 101 lol 
London & Brighton ... 52g | Do. York...) 92 vl 
Lon. & North-Western! 1153 |1133x. d. ] South-Eastern.,,........- 762 |T3lex. d. 
; Lon. & South-Western} 33 b3 
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SIR ROUNDELL PALMER’S PROPOSAL. 


MAN is not always wise because he is always conscientious, 

and Sir Roundell Palmer’s grand self-denial cannot blind us 
to the weakness of his proposals as to the Irish Church. The 
speech in which he expounded his views upon that great ques- 
tion to his constituents in Richmond may raise his fame as a 
Conservative lawyer, and will undoubtedly exalt his reputation 
for fairness and good feeling, but it will not deepen the Liberal 
faith in his capacity as a statesman. With the exception 
of Sir J. Karslake’s, it is, perhaps, the least complete 
speech yet delivered upon Mr. Gladstone’s proposals. To those 
proposals, and to the leader who made them, Sir Roundell 
Palmer, as might have been expected from his character, is 
studiously fair. He brushes away Tory cobwebs with a 
heartiness which almost disgusts them with his advocacy of 
their dogma, the sanctity of corporate property, and has done, 
we doubt not, more good to Mr. Gladstone himself than injury 
to his cause. There is not a man in England whose statement 
on a matter of fact would be more implicitly accepted than Sir 
Roundell Palmer’s, and the following narrative disposes for ever 
of a popular charge against the Liberal leader. The 
Tory journals are always asserting that Mr. Gladstone 
attacked the Irish Church to recombine the Liberal 
party, and Sir Roundell, who regrets that attack, declares, 
“In the year 1863, at a time when no one was bringing 
forward this question, or seemed very likely to do so, Mr. 
Gladstone had told him privately that he had made up his 
mind on the subject, and that he should not be able to keep 
himself from giving public expression to his feelings. How 
far or near that might be practicable he (Mr. Gladstone) could 
not foresee; but, under the circumstances, he wanted his 
friends connected with the University of Oxford to consider 
whether or not they would desire for that reason a change in 
the representation of the University. This communication, 
made so far back, had taken him by surprise at the time, but 
thenceforward he had known that Mr. Gladstone’s mind was 
made up on the subject in the sense he had lately given 
expression to before Parliament.” He dismisses with generous 
impatience the notion that Mr. Gladstone had personal objects 
of his own, and he treats the argument about the Sovereign’s 
oath, which worries some very good Liberals, with something 
not easily to be distinguished from intellectual scorn. ‘To 
imagine that it could have been intended by an Act of Par- 
liament, introduced in consequence of King James II.’s abuse 
of executive power, to tie up for ever the course of legislation 
in this country on ecclesiastical subjects, and to make Parlia- 
ment necessarily incompetent to change the law, because the 
Sovereign was to be made incompetent to assent tosuch a change, 
was a proposition so monstrous and extravagant that, but for the 
certainty that there were some honest men who did entertain 
it, one could never have thought that it could have been 
seriously brought forward.” Sir MRoundell Palmer is 
a great lawyer, a man of sincere personal piety, and 
a friend to the Irish Establishment, and his authority 
will weigh with hundreds whom argument would never 
have convinced, though it might have made them sub- 
mit. He is equally contemptuous of the cry about the 
danger to the supremacy of the Crown, telling those who raise 
it in briefest fashion that there is “no subject upon which 
greater nonsense is every day talked,’ and sneers at the argu- 
ment derived from the Act of Union as an admission that 
“a minority of the Irish people could perpetually fetter the 
action of the Imperial Parliament.” 

But with all this fairness, a fairness springing, as all 
his ideas spring, from a conscientious regard for justice, 
Sir Roundell Palmer when he approaches the real issue 
shows himself a lawyer in grain, a man unable to con- 
ceive of a power higher than that of a regularly established 
court. He will not consider whether the political security of 
Ireland demands the removal of a gigantic grievance, whether 
it is just or unjust that the religious endowment of Ireland 
should be monopolized by a creed in which the bulk of the Irish 
people do not believe, but treats the whole question as if 
it were one of property alone, and of property in the narrowest 
legal sense. The tithes, he said, were paid by the owners of 
land, the owners of land were usually Protestants, and they 
had therefore a better claim to the benefit arising from tithes 
than strangers, an argument in which every step involves 
either an unfounded assertion or a fallacy. The owners of 








hands is larger, much larger, than the acreage belonging to, 
Catholic landlords. The tithes are not paid by the owners, 
but partly through them, and partly through the tenants— 
the proportion varying with the competition for land,—and 
ultimately by the consumers of agricultural produce. And 
no one is proposing to give the tithe to “strangers,” but if to 
anybody, to those masses for whose religious benefit it wag 
originally levied, and who now derive no benefit from it 
whatever, but rather hurt. The grants of land are in the 
same position, as Sir Roundell indeed admits, for he says they 
were given by kings, and therefore were ‘“‘in a sense public: 
endowments,’ the fact being that they were assignments by State. 
officers of State property for a special duty, which it is no longer 
expedient for the State to exact. The only property of the 
Church which is in any sense private property consists of gifts. 
from individuals, such as the Dublin Cathedral, which may be 
said to have been “given” by Sir B. Guinness, and which no 
one proposes to take away. Were the question worth fighting, 
we should contend that this also was State property, being, in 
fact, a gift to a department of the State, to be used as the 
State may choose; but that point is one settled by universal 
consent, and not worth serious discussion. But, says Sir 
Roundell, the property of the Church, however acquired, is 
property ; and as it has not been misused, and as no decree of 
forfeiture has been pronounced against it, it ought to remain 
in the hands of those to whom it properly belongs. The con- 
tention of the Liberal party is that a decree of forfeiture has. 
been pronounced by the nation, though not by a court, and 
that the property, therefore, reverts to the community which 


gave it; but even this argument is surplusage. The single 


necessary point is, that the property was granted in trust for 


certain purposes, which purposes have not been and cannot be- 


fulfilled, and the property, therefore, on the extinction of the 
life interests, reverts, like other property without owners, to 
the State, which has as much right to dispose of it as of any 
other property similarly situated. That it will be highly 
expedient to dispose of it for the spiritual or intellectual good 
of the people we not only admit, but contend; but the State 
has a moral right, if it pleases, to pay it away in bounties to 
encourage the capture of sharks. There is no need to advance 
the extreme argument that all property, being the creation of 
law, belongs ultimately to the lawmakers, or to repeat Mr. 
Mill’s admission, that Ireland can be pacified only by revolu- 
tion. The Church, as a State establishment, is a body 
entrusted with functions, just as much as the Custom House 
is, and when those functions cease the right to payment ceases 
with them. Of course, there may be tacit or express contracts 
with individuals, which must be respected, and in dealing with 
old establishments kindliness is always expedient, lest the 
State have to pay more in its next bargain; but of right 
beyond the life interests the corporation has no trace. The 
State is dealing with its own, and is bound by no law save the 
laws which ought to regulate its dealings with Hyde Park or 
the Phoenix. 

But, asks Sir Roundell Palmer, as we understand him, why 
disendow? Why not be content with disestablishment, that 
is, with the expulsion of four bishops from the House of Lords ? 
For two distinct reasons. First, that the tithe is a tax assigned 
for the religious culture of the people, and that if it continues 
to be so assigned it should be assigned for the religious cul- 
ture of the majority ; secondly, because the State has no 
right to assign national property without looking after its 
disposal ; and if the State watches the administration of pro- 
perty by the Irish Church, the Irish Church will be held by 
the people, rightly or wrongly, to be the State Church, a 
Church possessed of certain official advantages and privileges 
other Churches do not possess, in fact, of an ascendancy over 
other Churches. The single object with which true Liberals 
move in the matter is to abolish not only the reality but the 
appearance of that ascendancy, to show to all Irishmen 
of all creeds that the nation intends, in ecclesiasticaf 
matters, to be just. That justice, we fully admit, 
could be secured by equal endowment, and we, at least, 
are not yet convinced that equal endowment would not 
have been the wiser course. The nation, however, Catholic as 
well as Protestant, has decided almost unanimously against 
that course, and the only alternative is the disconnection of 
the State equally from all creeds. To this Sir Roundell 
Palmer will not consent. He will give up the State control, 
but will not discontinue State aid; will give 5300,000/. a year, 
raised by land-tax, to the Church of the minority, and some 
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50,0002. a year, paid from the Consolidated Fund, to the 
Church of the majority ; and then wash his hands, and say the 
ascendancy is none of his making. All religions are equal 
before the law, although only one of them obtains its dues by 
legal aid. If, he says, you give the parsonages and the churches 
to the Protestant Church, why not also give the means to 
maintain them? Just because the people who furnish those 
means from year to year do not choose to do it, and because it 
is highly unjust to make them do it, as at present, by sheer 
physical force. The truth is, Sir Roundell Palmer cannot 
conceive of property changing hands except by virtue of a 
decree of Court, is in this matter lawyer and not statesman, 
and it is for this reason that the Liberal party, which, of all 
men alive, would prefer him for Chancellor, is compelled to 
postpone the fulfilment of his otherwise undoubted claims. 

There is one other argument advanced by Sir Roundell 
Palmer, which we should be hardly concerned to answer, but 
that it seems to weigh strangely with some minds, and that is 
the plea ad misericordiam. The Protestant Churches in Ireland 
have, he says, been organized for centuries on the idea that 
they would receive State aid, they do not know how to do 
without it, and they ought therefore to receive it as they 
have always done. They have not had it longer than the 
Church of Scotland, and the half of that Church which 
seceded a few years since in a day, without any of the premo- 
nitions the Church of Ireland has had, has done exceedingly 
well. If it has not, that is no reason why the funds contri- 
buted by another Church should be forcibly diverted by the 
State to its exclusive benefit. The State is not a rich man 
who can be asked to give to the feeble out of his abundance, 
but a trustee, responsible, if not to man at least to God, for the 
use it makes of the revenue entrusted to it by the population. 
In Ireland that revenue is paid by a Catholic majority, and 
were Ireland alone in the world, it would not be paid for five 
minutes to propagate or support the faith of a Protestant 
minority. Is it just,—for, after all, that is the true question,— 
that we should so pay it simply because we can? Would Sir 
Roundell Palmer as Chancellor hold that a trustee who gave 
his ward's property to the blind, was justified because the 
blind wanted it even more than his ward ? 





THE COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF FRANCE AND 
PRUSSIA. 


Wwe pointed out last week the immense strength, strength 
almost beyond compare, which M. Magne’s report, after 
allowing for all deductions, showed to exist in France. Napo- 
leon, it is evident, wields a power which Count von Bismarck, 
as a thoughtful though daring statesman, would hesitate to 
attack, even if the resources at the disposal of the Hohen- 
zollerns were greater than those of France. And they are not 
greater. There is a vague impression among Englishmen that 
Prussia, since the annexations, has become a mighty State ; 
that “Germany” is, for fighting purposes, the greatest power 
in the world; that the “ President of the Confederation ” in 
hesitating to complete the work must be influenced by motives 
other than dread of war. He does not want, it is said, to 
include the Reds of the South in Prussia, or to leave his 
family alone in Germany, the mark for every Democrat, or to 
disable Austria for her grand work, the civilization of the 
magnificent valley of the Danube. All these things are no 
doubt in a measure true, and all these considerations weigh ; 
but there is one more which has, we suspect, more influence 
than them all. It is not yet so clear as Englishmen think 
that Prussia and France are absolutely equal powers, that 
when the facts are carefully tested the ancient superiority of 
France to any single State on the Continent will be found to 
have disappeared. It is essential, if we are to form a judgment 
on that question, and not what is usually called an “ opinion,” 
that we should disregard all rhetorical flourishes, and institute a 
comparison not between “Germany ” and France, but between 
the resources now controlled by the Bonapartes and those of 
which the Prussian Court can dispose. It is doubtless pleasant, 
and may be useful, for excited riflemen to make speeches about 
the unity of all German tribes ; but as a matter of fact, if war 
begins to-morrow, Count von Moltke cannot rely fully on a 
man from the South of the Main. Granting that the mili- 
tary treaties must be observed in form, and that a majority of 
South Germans are opposed to France, and might if time 
were granted them rise up against her, it is certain that their 
rulers, the fifteen or twenty men who hold the strings, and 
without whom nothing can be done, are not heartily Prussian, 
—that the South, if it moves at all, will move slowly, heavily, 





and with half a heart. Slowness is fatal when you are resist- 
ing Zouaves, and without entering into a tedious argument, 
it may be held to be certain that if Prussia can keep the 
South “friendly” and Austria neutral, she will have accom- 
plished as much as her statesmen expect. To gain even that 
much they are making concessions to Russia as painful to 
them as to the most liberal among their opponents, concessions 
they would never make except under decided pressure. Those 
concessions may secure the end, especially if Italy does not 
turn French; but we mayrely on it that Count Bismarck expects 
no more, that he regards the war, if it comes, as in all essen- 
tial respects a duel between Germany North of the Main and 
France. 

Well, Germany North of the Main, when reckoned up as 
Generals reckgn up States, is not yet the stronger power of the 
two. Her area is less by a fifth, the figures being 7,538 
German square miles against 9,850, her population by seven 
millions, or nearly a million and a half of arms-bearing men. 
France in 1866 had 38 millions, while North Germany in 
1864 had only 29}. It is true that in very great wars area is 
not of much importance, and that Berlin is 260 miles from 
the French frontier, while Paris is only 130 miles from that of 
Prussia. It is also true that population in Prussia augments 
at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, doubling in little more 
than forty years, while that of France is stationary, but we 
are speaking not of the future, but the present. And finally, 
it is true that except in a war like that between the North 
and South of the Union, the ultimate resources in men are 
never exhausted, and a difference even of millions may there- 
fore never count; but, on the other hand, the Hohenzollerns 
have not above 300,000 regular troops in garrison or reserve, 
—in the strict military sense of those words,—while France 
has 600,000. It was the King’s knowledge of this disparity 
which imparted such terrible importance to hours in the 
Luxemburg discussion. To call out the Prussian national 
strength takes days, and Frederick William dared not risk being 
taken even for a time by surprise. He was compelled, there- 
fore, at the risk of seeming to challenge France to fix an hour 
at which negotiation must either be successful or mobilization 
must commence. When mobilized the two powers are tolerably 
equal, for there are difliculties as to commissariat, conveyance, 
and power of “ handling” which limit the size of armies, but it 
may be doubted if the Hohenzollerns, without utterly disorganiz- 
ing society, could summon the 900,000 men whom Napoleon, 
without anticipating conscriptions, has the legal power to 
expend. That matters very little if the war is to end ina 
Sadowa, but it matters very much if the first battle is a 
sanguinary but undecided repetition of Magenta. At sea the 
comparison is even more unfavourable to North Germany. 
She has a splendid merchant service, comprising when the 
Free Towns are added 1,150,000 tons against 1,008,000 tons 
belonging to France, and owing to the character of her trade 
her ships are bigger, and therefore better fitted for transport ; 
but she has only 549 guns at sea altogether, and only 
three ironclad frigates, and it would take months to obtain 
any large new supply. Doubtless, if the war lasted she could 
obtain more, for North Germany, though her administration 
is expensive, the outlay on it being by about two millions 
larger than that of Great Britain and Ireland,—she spends 
38,000,0002. against the 36,000,000/. we usually spend,—is 
only half as much taxed as France, 27s. a head against 2/. 5s., 
and has only one-sixth of her debt, or 82,400,000/. against 
500,000,0002. ; but this advantage, though an enormous one in 
the long run, will not tell at once. France might be exhausted 
before Prussia, but France, as M. Magne has shown, can for 
the present obtain any money she wants, and the wars of to- 
day are rarely carried up to the point at which national 
exhaustion begins to be felt, least of all wars for reputation 
and territory. Each nation strikes hard and straight, the 
masses employed are too vast for delay, and armies are too 
nearly conterminous with nations to admit of many, or indeed 
of protracted, campaigns. 

We do not wish to overburden our columns with statistics, 
or we might add that Prussia has no reservoir of energy like 
Paris, so dangerous in peace, so valuable in war; that France 
contains forty-five cities with more than 30,000 people, and 
North Germany only thirty; that old Prussia has but 
41,173,000 acres under crop, and France 82,661,000 ; but we 
have stated enough to show that in available resources, in the 
power to fight on a great scale for a long time, the Hohen- 
zollerns are not yet the equals of the Bonapartes. Many 
things may remedy this disparity, individual genius, organiz- 
ation, or the national character ; but on these points observa- 
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tion can tell us little beyond afew general facts. We English, 
moved, it may be, by an instinctive sympathy with all of 
Teutonic blood, are apt, especially since Sadowa, to think the 
Germans the higher race, and no doubt they are physically 
stronger than the French. But they labour under a great lia- 
bility to disease, citizen life not qualifying them for the open field, 
arms of precision are as fatal to physical power as gunpowder 
was to armour, and Frenchmen can march, when driven, rather 
the quicker. In mental power the Prussians may be superior 
on the whole, but it must not be forgotten that the very best 
qualities of the French character, its courage, inventiveness, 
and elasticity, come out most strongly in war; that in a cam- 
paign its main defect, vanity, ceases to be injurious, while its 
greatest foible, febrile impatience, has all the effect of energy. 
A Frenchman in spirits is a very difficult soldier to beat, and 
in this war he would begin with the conviction, inspired if not 
justified by history, that he was the better soldier of the two. 
He may not, of course, be equally well led, but the impression 
of Englishmen that he would not be is little more than a 
guess. Prussia possesses in Count von Moltke a very great 
strategist, strong alike in his genius and in the full convic- 
tion that it is the first in the world, but the Seven Weeks’ 
War did not develop generals of exceptional ability, and 
the Prussian Court has a tendency to put its trust in 
Princes. Napoleon is embarrassed in that way also, being 
unwilling to entrust armies to men who hate his dynasty ; 
but between princes and political marshals there is not 
much to choose, and the French chieftain can stoop for a 
general among the masses of the people, while the Prussian 
is limited in his choice to the caste of the well-born. Either may 
“turn up” a man worth armies, but the process of turning 
him up will be quicker in democratic France than aristocratic 
Prussia. The single point which in this respect is unfavour- 
able to France is her autocratic régime, which in eighteen 
years may have exhausted her stock of genius, but it must not 
be forgotten that this reyime has been less autocratic in the 
Army than in any great department of French life. The 
Empire has few ministers of genius, cynics say but one, but 
the Army must have many an original general in its ranks. 
We are far from the folly of attempting to predict, should the 
great fight come off, to which side victory will incline; but we 
can venture to say with confidence that North Germany has 
reason, serious reason, to think deeply before she abandons the 
hope of peace with France. 


CANON GIRDLESTONE AND THE LABOURERS. 


MPMHERE is no subject so disheartening to the practical 

philanthropist as the condition of the agricultural 
labourer ; so little can be done for him, and he is so little 
competent to do anything for himself. Nobody really doubts 
that his position is, on the whole, a bad one; but when that 
is admitted, we are scarcely a step nearer to the true end of 
the discussion—namely, an improvement in the position 
denounced. Canon Girdlestone raised quite a storm on Friday 
se’nnight by describing the condition of the Devonshire hind 
to the British Association, and was loudly accused of exagge- 
ration, more especially by the squires. There may be 
exaggeration, though from some facts before us relating to 
the spread of Socialist feeling in Devon we greatly doubt it; 
but let us make all the deductions the squires are inclined to 
demand, and take the case on their own showing. Grant 
that wages are 10s., and not &s. a week, on the average of 
the South and East, that the labourer still retains some 
minute privileges in the way of garden stuff and the like, 
that his cottage is, to a great extent, made unhealthy by his 
own dislike of air and penchant for taking lodgers, that his 
hours are not unreasonable, and that he is of all workmen the 
most slovenly,—and still the broad facts remain. In the 
richest country in the world the tiller of the soil, of all 
workmen gets least, of all workmen is worst fed, except 
in getting plenty of beer, is, of all workmen, the 
one with the least chance of elevating himself. In 
a country specially distinguished for the wealth of its 
landowners and the quantity of capital invested by its 
farmers in the soil, there are whole counties where 
nine in ten of the labourers above sixty are compelled 
to live upon public alms, where saving is to the labourer 
impossible, where a life of steady toil must end, and is ex- 
pected to end, in a dreary barrack maintained out of local 
taxes. To talk about firewood, and vegetables, and milk, and 





low rents, and children’s wages in the face of broad facts 





like those is child’s play, unworthy even of men who fancy | 


their own prosperity threatened when anybody kindly wishes 
a little more prosperity to their labourers. If the labourers. 
are so well off, why quarrel with Canon Girdlestone ? why not 
trust quietly to the prosperity and its inevitable consequence, 
competition for employment? Reasonable men, who know 
perfectly well that the profits of the manufacture of corn 
depend upon the rate of wages as no other profits do, that no 
investment of capital pays so badly, and that the business js 
of all others most exposed to fluctuations, still see that the 
position of the labourer is at once a danger and a discredit 
to the country. He ought to be little worse off than the 
yeoman, and he is little better off than the serf. 

What they do not see is the remedy, and it is to this, and 
not to angry controversy about the comforts obtainable for a 
shilling, that the discussion should be directed. There is no 
subject upon which so many unsound ideas are propounded 
without contradiction, and they carry away Canon Girdlestone 
with the rest. His action is excellent; but his advice, as reported 
in an over-condensed form inthe 7%mes, seems to us nearly worth- 
less. It is nonsense to argue, as Canon Girdlestone does, that 
the farmer ought to pay more even if he can get his work 
done for less, or that he ought to consider first what sum will 
maintain a family in comfort. Oughts are cyphers in political 
economy, and the farmer will pay more to his ploughmen 
when he cannot get his ploughing for less, and not a day 
sooner. Great trades cannot be kept up by benevolence. It 
is worse than nonsense to talk of a kindly administration of 
the Poor Law as a remedy, when if the labourer had a guinea 
a day from the poor-house he would still be a pauper living 
on alms wrung by force from the reluctant hands of the in- 
dustrious or the successful. Jollity out of alms is not the ideal 
we want to set up in England, be the existing misery great or 
small. So far from wanting to see “ liberal” administration 
of the Poor Law,—except for the sick and the children,—we 
believe that, were it possible, it would be better to abolish 
poor relief altogether, and replace it by a system of county 
benefit societies and deferred-annuity offices, till the receipt of 
parish alms should be considered an unspeakable degradation. 
Fat paupers are not what we want; but independent work- 
men, bringing brain, and industry, and enterprise to their 
task, and enjoying its fruits with a distinct recollection 
that old age will come, and that they, like their betters, 
will have to live on the savings they have made. 
Much even of the denunciation of cottages is only 
wasted breath. We could apply the Lodging-House Act to 
them, and it would be wise to do so; but till the labourer 
demands a good dwelling, good dwellings will not be generally 
provided for the labourer. Wealthy landlords may build good 
cottages for «sthetical reasons and let them at low rents, but 
that is after all either almsgiving over again or an unscientific 
way of supplementing wages. The thing to be done is to place 
the labourer in such a position that he shall have silver enough 
on Saturday and intelligence enough always to buy what he 
chooses for himself, like every other worker, from the Premier 
to the shoeblack, without asking either the parish or his 
employer for any alms at all; to place the field digger in the 
position of the railway digger—one of the best off of mankind. 
When all the talk has been done, there will, we firmly believe, 
be found only two roads to this end, which, again, when 
examined are but one—educate, educate, educate. The day 
the labourer is educated enough to know his way to the dis- 
tricts where wages are high the misery of special localities will 
end, and the Yorkshire rate,—1l5s. a week,—will be the 
minimum rate for all England. The day he is educated enough 
to know that the Government of Washington will give him 50 
acres of land for nothing, and to organize family emigration 
as the Irish do, the English rate will end, and be supplanted by 
an international average, which will, at all events, secure 
substantial comfort. The farmers’ assertion that they cannot 
pay the money,—a perfectly true assertion, as things now are, 
—will have no effect on the ultimate result. If they cannot, 
rents must come down, or the land be let, as at Assingdon, to 
associations of labourers, or men be supplanted by machinery ;. 
but the barriers once down, an indispensable labour will find 
its level as readily and almost as rapidly as water. It will be 
but another repetition of the process under which the interest 
obtainable for money is already rising to an international level. 

The way to throw down the barriers is, first of all, to spread 
education through the counties, by making instruction the 
condition of wages, as in the Factories, a measure we hope to 
see passed next year; secondly, to abolish the limits of Unions, 
so that a man by wandering northward may not lose his 
“settlement,’—a provision which now ties him to the soil ; 
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eee 
and, thirdly, to teach the villagers the great lesson Canon 
Girdlestone is teaching them, that the village is not the world, 
that for certain shillings and after certain exertion they can 
reach places where the labour they have to sell is more in 
demand. It is not reading, writing, and arithmetic only 
which will make the English labourer an_ enterprising 
and independent being, but specific instruction such as his 


employer has when he sends his son to India or the Colonies. | fall together. 
The sons of educated men do not sit down and whine about | 


wages, but go where they can get them. A dozen lecturers on 
Illinois or the Canadas would do more to raise wages in 
Devon than the whole British Association ; for in England, as 
in Ireland, if two households move, if the habits of centuries 
are once broken through, the entire village very speedily follows ; 
and if entire villages go, so will the system which makes of the 
tiller of the soil, who ought to be the first among workmen, 
something a little lower than the last. Mr. Corrance may 

rove to a demonstration that the labourer in Suffolk is ex- 
ceedingly well off, but with smokeless cottages all round him 
Mr. Corrance will have either to make him more comfortable 
still, or see himself made less comfortable. The only hope 
for the labourer is the education which will make him a free- 
man, everything else is either a palliative or a degradation ; a 
palliative if it takes the form of an allotment of land, a degra- 
dation if it takes that of “liberal” alms, wrung from rate- 
payers but one degree less in want of aid. 


THE LAW OF THE RACHEL CASE. 

F it be true that the great majority of the jury who tried 
Madame Rachel were agreed on a conviction, and that one 

or two held out against the rest, the dispenser of peach-blossom 
cream and Arabian-perfume baths has had a narrow escape. Yet 
if she had been convicted upun the facts which were proved at 
the trial, we should have attributed this rather to the pre- 
judice that has been excited in the public mind, than to any 
completeness in the case made out against her. People are apt 
to take a simple view of the matter, which view will not bear 
legalexamination. They say she had the money. These various 
sums of 270/., 800/., 1,400/. were actually paid her. It is clear, 
they think, that she must have swindled Mrs. Borradaile out of 
them in some way or other. Mrs. Borradaile says she swindled 
her out of them by pretending that Lord Ranelagh was in love 
with her. If this is not true, let Madame Rachel account for 
the sums and state the consideration. If Lord Ranelagh is 
not “ William,” let the real William be produced. Of course all 
this would be satisfactory, and the more so as no one can 
understand the facts brought out by the trial, but that there 
is one insuperable objection to this simple view. Madame 
Rachel was not called upon to account for these sums of 
money except on one hypothesis. Let it be granted that she 
had obtained them by a false statement about Lord Ranelagh’s 
passion for Mrs. Borradaile, and she is amenable to the criminal 
law. Let it be granted that all the letters written to William 
were manifestly intended for Lord Ranelagh, while the answers 
might fairly have been written by Lord Ranelagh, and we have 
evidence in support of the theory of the prosecution. But if 
this second part of the case breaks down, the whole rests on 
Mrs. Borradaile’s uncorroborated assertion, and the value of 
that assertion is tested by her correctness in other particulars. 
It is especially tested by her correctness in regard to the 
letters. Therefore, when she tells us that letters ad- 
dressed to “William” were written not to a real person 
of that name, whom she knew, but to Lord Ranelagh ; 
that in writing to Lord Ranelagh under the name of William 
she spoke of Lord Ranelagh in the third person; that in a 
letter actually addressed to Lord Ranelagh, and calling him 
by his true Christian name (which also Mrs. Borradaile knew) 
she spoke of William in the third person, and begged Lord 
Ranelagh not to compromise him, we are involved in 
a labyrinth of contradictions. If when she wrote to 
William, Mrs. Borradaile supposed herself to be address- 
ing Lord Ranelagh, why did she give him news about 
her relations with Lord Ranelagh? If when she wrote to 
Lord Ranelagh himself she thought that he and William 
were the same person, why did she tell him, as something that 
he would be glad to hear, what William had said about 
Winning back money? We must say that such inconsistencies 
do not point to dictation. They point to a straightforward 
and intelligible story, which we do not care to follow out 
in all its details, and which, moreover, is wholly beside the 
question at issue. The only thing for the jury to consider was 
whether Mrs, Borradaile’s statement was correct. If she was 





any interest in accounting for it? 


‘corroborated in material particulars, her own mistakes might 
not be of any importance. 


But if, instead of being corrobo- 
rated, she was contradicted in material particulars, if the false 


| pretence charged in the indictment rested on her evidence, 
_and wherever that evidence could be confronted with the state- 
‘ments of others it was shown to be untrustworthy, a con- 


viction could not be justified. The whole case must stand or 
It seems to us that it fell. 

We must bear in mind that the subject of false pretences is 
|one of great legal subtlety. In order to convict any one of 
obtaining money by false pretences, it must be shown that 
'the money was actually paid in consequence of the pretence, 
jand that the pretence was a wilfully false pretence of a fact 
| already existing. What is meant by this is that no promise 
or undertaking to do anything now or at a future time can 
be brought within the law. One of the strongest cases of this 
kind is that of the prosecutor who had lost his horses. The 
prisoner promised to tell him where the horses were if he 
would give a sovereign. The prisoner did not know where 
the horses were, and had he stated that he knew where they 
were, and would tell if he was given a sovereign, he would 
have been criminally liable. As it was, he was held to have 
made a mere promise for future conduct. On the same 
principle, a pretence that a prisoner had to pay his rent on a 
future day was held not to be a false pretence of an existing 
fact. In aceordance with these decisions Madame Rachel 
might safely have extorted money from Mrs. Borradaile, by 
promising toarrange a marriage between her and Lord Ranelagh. 
The existing fact which Madame Rachel was accused of 
falsely pretending was that Lord Ranelagh adored Mrs. Bor- 
radaile. So, too, any undertaking, however false, to “ finish” 
Mrs. Borradaile, and make her “ beautiful for ever,” would not 
come within the jurisdiction of the Old Bailey. No doubt the 
majority of the jury did not see this distinction. Even the Times 
talks of no criminality attaching to Madame Rachel on the 
score of exorbitant charges, because she * made no secret of 
the expensive character of her process, and her client went 
into the bargain with open eyes.” If this purely civil element 
be imported into the trial, there need be no wonder that the 
jury could not agree. Whatever sums were paid for the 
beautifying process, whatever was its failure, however vast 
Mrs. Borradaile’s ignorance, and however unscrupulous the 
demands of Madame Rachel, there is nothing legally 
criminal in the case till we come to the statement about 
Lord Ranelagh. We must dismiss everything that hap- 
pened before that and a great deal that happened 
after. The circumstances which tell against Madame 
Rachel are, that she did introduce Mrs. Borradaile to Lord 
Ranelagh, and that letters were written and copied at her 
house and in her presence. Do either of these facts corrobo- 
rate Mrs. Borradaile’s statements? The first gives some 
foundation in fact for the false pretence. The second con- 
nects the letters with it. But then we have the most extra- 
ordinary story based upon this slight foundation, and the 
letters which are called in to help the story contradict it. 
Mrs. Borradaile’s explanation is, that she was bewitched by 
Madame Rachel. Madame Rachel made her write nonsensical 
letters, made her sign bonds, receipts, and other documents, 
made her order jewels and lace which she did not want, made 
her keep accounts which were all a romance, made her blacken 
her own character. And we are to believe that all this was 
done in consequence of the one false pretence, that Lord Rane- 
lagh was in love with Mrs. Borradaile. It is, no doubt, 
natural that by means of such a pretence Madame Rachel 
should be able to induce her victim to pay 1,000/. for being 
made beautiful for ever; but the explanation of the sums 
paid-‘for lace and diamonds is less satisfactory. Mrs. Borra- 
daile was told that she must buy 15/. worth of lace, which, it 
turned out afterwards, cost 1,400/. This lace was pawned, as 
she understood, for Lord Ranelagh. She was then made to 
order 1,200/. worth of diamonds, to raise the money for them, 
and to pay a forfeit for not taking them. The money 
went to William, whom she understood to be Lord Rane- 
lagh, for the Volunteers. It appears, therefore, that she 
was willing to let the person whom she understood to 
be Lord Ranelagh have these two sums of 1,400/. and 1,200/. 
Why, then, was it necessary to go through the form of 
buying lace and diamonds? Madame Rachel did not need 
to take such steps in order to extort the money, for the 
money was forthcoming without them. Was any one else to 
be deceived? Were the bills for the lace and the diamonds 
to account for the outlay of so much money? If so, who had 
Not Madame Rachel, for 
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she had a better story, and she must in any case fall back! pondered. As to whether the East-end distress was caused 
upon Lord Ranelagh. The person who might be called upon |by Trades’ Unions or strikes, here is the employers’ testi- 


to explain the outlay is obscurely pointed at by the evidence, 


and to complain that no explanation was given at the trial is | 


equivalent to admitting the failure of the prosecution. 

The counsel for the Crown, indeed, maintained that the 
charge was negatively proved by the absence of explanatory 
evidence on the part of the defence. But the first question 


mony :—Mr. Clifford Wigram, the great shipbuilder, speaking 
from nineteen years’ personal experience of a business which 
has been in his family’s hands since the beginning of the 
century, says expressly that he does not believe that tho 
effect of Trades’ Unions has been to drive trade out of the 


|viver Thames, does not attribute the present stagnation to 


is, What was proved affirmatively ? There was a primd| them, but, on the contrary, believes that if trade has been 


facie case against Madame Rachel of having obtained 


money under the false pretence about Lord Ranelagh, and 
of having eked out the false pretence by the concoction 
of letters which he was supposed to have written. But this 
second part of the case was rebutted by the letters themselves, 
and Mrs. Borradaile’s statement about the letters discredited 
the rest of her evidence. What more was Madame Rachel to 
prove? That there was a real William, who was not Lord 
Ranelagh? But the question of William’s personality never 
came before the jury. That neither her son Edward, nor the 
boy Minton, wrote or copied the letters? But the only ques- 
tion as to the letters was whether Mrs. Borradaile could have 
attributed them to Lord Ranelagh. That Madame Rachel 
had paid money to Mrs. Borradaile? But the question was 
not one of fraud or of cross accounts, it was one of false pre- 
tences. No doubt Madame Rachel might have done more 
than she did to clear her character, but all that was required 
of her was an answer to a specific charge. Had that specific 
charge been left to the jury in so many words, there might 
have been more hope of a unanimous verdict. In such cases 
as this it would be almost better if the jury had to give distinct 
answers to certain questions of fact, rather than to pronounce 
generally on the guilt or innocence of the prisoner. Some 
such questions as these might have been put. Do you find 
that the defendant stated to Mrs. Borradaile that Lord Rane- 
lagh was in love with her? Was it by means of that state- 
inent that the defendant obtained money from Mrs. Borradaile ? 
If this statement was made and acted upon, was it false? 
This system of leaving distinct questions to the jury is often 
adopted in civil cases. There was a rather notorious action 
afew years ago, when the jury answered all the questions in 
favour of the defendant, but added that they wished to find 
their verdict for the plaintiff. In the Rachel case the jury 
would probably have negatived the false pretences, and would 
then have added that they wished to find the defendant guilty. 
Like the recommendation to mercy, this would be an expression 
of public feeling as represented by a jury, and would exclude 
the stereotyped phrase of a prisoner leaving the dock without 
a stain on his character. We should, at all events, have the 
gain of some logical consistency in our verdicts, and we should 
no longer have twelve well-meaning and puzzle-headed men 
giving a prisoner the benefit of what they call a doubt, when it 
is really a lack of comprehension, or making moral blame 
supply the want of legal evidence. 


SHIPBUILDERS AND SHIPWRIGIITS. 


URING the terrible crisis of last autumn and winter at 
the East End of London, the prevalent belief, it may 

be said, amongst the self-styled “educated ” or “ cultivated ” 
classes was that it was all owing to the wickedness of trade 
societies, shipwright’s strikes, and the obstinate refusal of 
working men to accept 6s. 6d. a day wages instead of 7s. Day 
after day, between the turbot and the saddle of mutton, 
clergymen and men of business, pious ladies and officials, 
united in one chorus of horror over such selfishness, and the 
distribution of alms, freely given by the public, was actually 
stopped, if we remember aright, for forty-eight hours at the 
Mansion House, in order to coerce a handful of shipwrights by 
the sufferings of others,—the most shameful “lock-out”’ 
ever perpetrated. The Spectator was at that time one 
of the very few organs of the press which would admit 
the statement of facts, the expression of opinions, which might 
run counter to the creed of the hour,—as that the distress was 
caused by something else than trade societies,—that there was 
no such thing as a shipwrights’ strike, that no question of 
Gs. 6d. or 7s. a day wages (in the proper sense of the term) 
had ever been so much as mooted, and that the case to which 
these figures applied was one entirely mis-stated and misunder- 
stood by the press and the public. Since that time the Trades’ 
Union Commission, in the course of their investigations, have 
taken up the matter, and their Ninth Report is devoted to the 
subject of Shipbuilders’ and Shipwrights’ Associations. It 
is full of very curious matter, deserving to be carefully 





driven away, it has been by the talk about unionism, and not 
by the Unions themselves. Mr. Samuda, Mr. Clifford’s 
neighbour, a determined opponent of trade societies, “ cannot 
impress’ upon the minds of the committee “too strongly ” 
that ‘quite as much of the unsatisfactory state of shipbuild- 
ing throughout this country is due to unsound trading on the 
part of the masters as to excessive demands on the part of the 
men.” Mr. Dudgeon, of Millwall, also a strong anti-unionist 
employer, considers, “it would be unfair” to the Trades’ Unions” 
to say that they were ever principally the causes of the stoppage 
of trade.”” Even Mr. Divers, Secretary to the Thames Ship- 
building Company, does “not agree with those who say that 
the constant demands of the shipwrights have driven wages 
up to such a point that the shipbuilding trade of the port of 
London has been destroyed.” Only Mr. George Bayley, sur- 
veyor and auctioneer, believes that the unions “have driven 
the work away from the river Thames to an extent which is 
quite alarming ’’—a piece of evidence which, compared to that 
of the actual shipbuilders, may probably serve as an illustra- 
tion of Mr. Clifford Wigram’s view of the mischiefs which 
have been produced by the talk about unionism. On the 
other hand, as respects the particular case of the 7s. 
or 63 6d., it is perfectly clear from the evidence of 
all the witnesses, and in particular from that of Mr. 
Divers on behalf of his company, the establishment actu- 
ally concerned in the occurrence, that, as the men have 
always maintained, the dispute was not one about the amount 
of wages at all, but as to the mode of payment for a contract ; 
that the practice in shipbuilding is to agree with the ship- 
wrights for certain work to be done at a lump sum, the price 
to be drawn for on account at a given rate per day, and that 
if a certain contract was refused by the Thames Shipbuilding 
Company on the ground that the shipwrights had declined to 
draw on account at less than their customary rate of 7s. per 
day, so ruinous was that contract in itself that no one was 
ever found to take it up, even in those quarters to which we 
are told that the high wages of the Thames have driven 
its shipbuilding. On the other hand, if we complete this 
evidence by that of the men, we find it clearly established that, 
so far from the men having insisted on 7s. a day wayes, they 
were willing to take a contract which, on the whole, might 
only pay them 5s. a day, and to guarantee the Company 
against loss, under a different system of payment, at so much 
per ton, and that the whole amount in question would not 
have exceeded 35/. per ship. That the men were mistaken in 
the course they pursued is clearly shown by the fact that they 
now accept a rate of drawing, not of 6s. 6d., but of 6s. a day. 
But one cannot but feel that the mistake was one only of 
judgment, that to weigh against their selfishness, when the 
facts are known, is simply hypocritical ; and that Mr. Robson, 
the President of the “ Shipwrights’ Provident Union,” 
deserved better treatment than he received at the Mansion 
House,—where his society, as with honest pride he says, had 
previously gone up to give 100/. to the Patriotic Fund, and 
100/. to the Lancashire Distress Fund,—when, by the advice 
of friendly employers, he endeavoured to show that the ship- 
wrights were not the cause of keeping 30,000 men out of 
work. 

But these are not by any means the most important portions 
of the evidence contained in the Ninth Report. These are to 
be found in the opinions expressed by certain employers on 
the wages question, and the facts which they reveal as to their 
own practices. There is nothing we hear more frequently 
insisted on than that labour is a commodity, like any other, of 
which wages are the price ; that such price depends upon the 
relation of supply and demand, and is to be fixed, like any 
other item of price, by what Adam Smith terms the higgling 
of the market. But, Mr. Joseph d’Aguilar Samuda, M.P., sets 
forth a quite different plutonomic principle. Formerly, he 
says, ‘we fixed the wages.” But, says he, “ gradually and by 
degrees the men have become the parties who have fixed the 
wages, and the masters have been ignored in the matter 
altogether, and now we have no power whatever in fixing men’s 
wages in all those departments in which they belong to Unions ; 
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we must submit to pay them that which they consider or 
which their unions fix as the price, and they in fact 
are the masters of the situation, and not ourselves.” This 
seems to him such a remarkable, abnormal, portentous 
fact, that he returns to it again and again :—‘‘ What 
I am attempting to prove to you, and which is clear in 
my own mind is, that since the repeal of the combination 
laws (which I think were properly repealed) there has taken 

lace a state of things which the men have not realized, which 
js this, that they have the power of fixing wages instead of 
myself.”” Again, ‘“ The answer which I gave to Mr. Roebuck 
was this, that formerly I, as the master, used to fix the price 
at which I would put the men on, and I fixed that price, having 
regard in my own mind to the value of the individual man ; 
but that lately . . . . I was obliged to submit to a way of 
engaging men at the price that they themselves in their own 
Unions regulated that they would take.” Again, “ The men 
have deprived me of the power which I possessed and exercised 
of fixing the rate of those men’s wages according to the ability 
they display. I have no more power of doing it now than you 
have,” &c., &e. 

Now, it is a singular fact which results from the whole of 
the evidence, that the supposed exorbitant wages of Thames’ 
shipwrights, in spite of all this “fixing” by the Unions, have 
only permanently risen by 6d. a day since about 1815, whilst 
the amount of work done for the same money has become much 
greater. But leaving this consideration on one side, let us confine 
ourselves to Mr. Samuda’s eminently simple view of the labour 
question—that labour, instead of being a marketable com- 
modity, like any other, is one of which the buyer and not the 
seller is to fix the price. The buyer did so formerly, he tells us, 
in the plenitude of his wisdom and benevolence. Now the seller 
actually fixes the price of his article for himself, and won't sell 
it under that rate. The buyer has positively no more power 
of fixing it, Mr. Samuda assures the Commissioners, than they 
have themselves. 

There is a comic naiveteé about Mr. Samuda’s views which 
is really delightful. Only fancy a baker or a butcher coming 
up to Parliament to testify that formerly he used to fix the 
price he would pay for flour or for meat, “ having regard in 
his own mind to the value of the individual ”’ lot or beast, but 
that now the miller or the cattle-dealer actually fixes the price 
himself, and won’t sell their wares for less! Or imagine what 
Mr. Samuda would have said himself, if during the Crimean 

yar there had been sitting a Committee on shipbuilding, and a 
member of a shipping firm had come forward to declare that, 
before the financial reforms of Sir Robert Peel, he used to fix 
the price he would pay for ships, and that now the shipbuilder 
positively fixed his own price, and would not build for less ? 
Let Mr. Samuda rest assured of this, that views like his afford 
to the working class an irrefragable demonstration of the 
necessity for their Trade combinations, and that of all friends 
to Unionism, there is none more widely influential than the 
employer, who claims the right to “ fix” the price of labour. 

Another employer shows himself, though in a different 
way, just such a friend. Mr. Charles Mark Palmer, proxi- 
mate Liberal M.P., it is said, for Shields, is managing partner 
in the collieries, and engaged in various concerns which embrace 
the whole series of operations connected with iron, from the 
quarrying of the iron-stone through the blast furnace and the 
rolling mill, to the shipbuilding yards and the engine works, 
the number of workpeople employed in the concerns of which 
he is managing partner being “ upwards of 10,000 altogether.” 
He is also chairman of-the Ironmasters’ Association, member 
of a Shipbuilders’ association “something upon the same 
principle,’ and also of the Steam Coal Association. The 
financial power of these associations consists in promissory notes 
to order signed by each member, and deposited with the bankers 
of the association, the amount of such notes being calculated 
(as respects ironworks, for instance) at a fixed scale of so much 
per puddling furnace. (The ‘Clyde Shipbuilders and Engineers’ 
Association,” concerning which evidence was given by its 
Secretary and one of its members, subscribes somewhat 
differently, at so much per man and boy employed.) Now, 
the object of these associations,—take the Tyne Shipbuilders, 
for instance,—is “the securing of prompt and united action 
against any attempt on the part of the workmen to obtain 

concessions injurious to the general interests of the trade.” 
Such is, more or less clearly worded, the object of every 
trades’ union; and these associations of shipbuilders, iron- 
masters, steam coalowners are simply such. Like the men, 
the masters “ bind themselves to abide by the decision of the 
other masters, whether they feel they are right or wrong.” The 


; accommodation has been indescribably wretched. When one 


masters’ association may employ one or more of its members as 
delegates to discuss questions with working men. It has an 
honorary secretary, one of its members, and a paid secretary, 
not a master, who “keeps the communications open by writ- 
ing letters when required,” although he does not speak or act 
as a delegate to the workmen. And yet these Trades’ Unions 
of masters absolutely refuse to acknowledge the Trades’ Unions 
of the men; Mr. C. M. Palmer, proximate M.P., utterly 
ignores all resemblance between the two bodies, and when 
pressed by his examiners, after vainly trying to enforce the 
distinction that the one is purely defensive the other aggres- 
sive, takes refuge in the pitiful plea that the President and 
Secretary of the men’s union,—the chosen representatives of 
the whole body of workmen in the society,—are ‘not men 
actually engaged on manual labour!’ a plea, by the way, 
whether true or false as to the Tyne Union (as to which no 
evidence appears), which would be totally false as to the 
Thames Shipwrights’ Society, whose President, Mr. Robson, 
gave evidence in the afternoon before the Commissioners, 
having worked overtime in his yard till three that morning. Mr. 
Palmer’s views, it may be added, were too much even for the 
strong stomach of Mr. Roebuck, who could only see that the 
proceedings of the Masters’ Associations were *‘ wiser than those 
of the Trades’ Unions.” 

Now, suppose that these Employers’ Associations, instead of 
following, had preceded the Trade Societies of the men. Sup- 
pose—broadcloth, the use of soap, and well filled purses make 
the supposition an impossible one, but it may be made,—that 
the Employers’ Associations had drawn upon themselves as 
much obloquy as has been poured till now on the Men's Trade 
Societies. Suppose, then, that such latter societies had been 
organized, and that the chairman of one, whose rules bore that 
its objects were “the securing of prompt and united action 
against any attempt on the part of the masters to obtain con- 
cessions injurious to the trade,” but which absolutely refused to 
recognize the obnoxious combinations of the employer class, 
had been twitted before a Parliamentary Committee with the 
identity between the two bodies, what would be said if he had 
persisted in denying such identity? Is there a term of con- 
tempt which would be deemed too strong for the obstinacy 
and obtuseness of such a witness? Yet Mr. Charles Mark 
Palmer, proximate Liberal M.P. and employer of 10,000 men, 
declares that the Shipbuilders’ Association, the Iron Masters’ 
Association, the Steam Coal Association, of which he is member, 
are not Trades’ Unions, and have a right absolutely to ignore the 
Trades’ Unions of the workmen! He is benevolent enough 
towards them, indeed, to say, ‘I do not object to Trades’ Unions, 
provided that they do not interfere between us and our work- 
men, and with our general operations.”” What if the president of 
the Tyne shipwrights’ trade society (whatever may be its title) 
were to say, “I do not object to employers’ associations, 
provided they do not interfere between ourselves and our 
masters, and with our general operations?’ Would not 
that be equally benevolent—and equally insolent to the other 
class ? 

It is possible that the labour question may be fought out, 
and one or other of the parties concerned fought down, on 
this line; solved it can never be. Until employers learn, 
what Mr. Samuda has not yet learnt, that they have no divine 
commission to fix the price of labour, until they learn what 
| Mr. Palmer has not yet learnt, to call a spade a spade, and to 
| acknowledge as free a right in their workmen as in themselves 

to associate themselves together for the protection of their 
| class interests, and to be recognized as so associated,—the 

working man has no resource but to cling to his trade societies, 
| fight in them and fight for them against the Ceesarism of such 
/employers. When employers do learn something more than 
| these M.P.s or proximate M.P.s, perhaps Mr. Mundella on the 
one hand, Mr. Briggs or Mr. Greening on the other, may have 
| somewhat further to teach both parties. 








NEW MARKETS FOR THE METROPOLIS. 


“(VHE establishment within a short period of three new 
| markets in the metropolis—the new Smithfield Market, 
Miss Coutts’s Market in Bethnal Green, and the King’s Cross 
market—is cause for some congratulation. It would not 
be easy to sum up the loss sustained by the deficiency which 
, is now beginning to be supplied. The central markets, partly 
wholesale, partly retail, for supplying the daily wants of 
_ between three and four millions of people, have been ona scale 
that would shame a provincial town, while the quality of the 
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thinks of the dingy stalls and filthy alleys of Newgate, or the ‘and that before opening they could let it for an amount which, 


narrow square of Covent Garden, or the dreary den 
of Billingsgate, with every thoroughfare and passage in 
extricably choked, it does seem very astonishing how 
people submit to do business under such conditions. 
The badness of the central markets, however, is only a part, 
perhaps the smallest part, of the evil the metropolis endures. 
The most striking deficiency is in the number of retail 
markets, The fact came to the surface during the late dis- 
cussions on the high price of meat. The middle and richer 
classes, it was found, were at the mercy of local shopkeepers, 
because there were no local markets to concentrate competi- 
tion, and enable householders to do their own marketing, 
instead of trusting to their tradesmen calling for orders. The 
complainers have doubtless a real grievance, which it is worth 
while redressing; but the greatest sufferers unquestionably 
are the manual-labour classes and the very poor. It is no 


| making all deductions, will yield ten or twelve per cent. on 
| their capital, there is some temptation to believe that the 
question of local markets is solved. The market, indeed, 
;may not be so good or cheap as expected, it may only be 
“Somers Town under cover,” but it is a great advance, for all 
that, on Somers Town in the streets, and the fact of the market 
dealers acting as monopolists only proves the continuing excess 
| ofthe demand. Nor can it besaid that the market is any better 
| situated for profit than a dozen other sites that could be named. 

It is in the very heart of St. Pancras, with a teeming population 
/on every hand; but so would markets be in Hackney, or 
| Islington, or Marylebone, or Paddington, or Westminster, not 
| to speak at all of the East or South of London, and not includ- 
'ing the West End or the more distant suburbs. The mistake 
|in this view is to think of London at all as one city. So it is 
|for certain purposes. There has never been such an aggregate 


exaggeration to say that the enjoyment of life possible for these | of population around a common centre, especially if we include, 


classes and their chances of moral elevation are materially cur- 
tailed by this economic defect. They pay ten or twenty per cent. 


as we ought, the furthest suburb victimized by extor- 


| tionate railway companies, and whose current of life ebbs and 


more for everything they buy, and to people who spend nearly | flows to the centre as much as that of any district where 
all their income on rent and food, ten or twenty per cent. on| the buildings are continuous with the City. But while one 
prices means a huge encroachment on the surplus for small | city for “great business,” for earning money, London is a 
luxuries, or travelling, or gratifying miscellaneous tastes, with- | multitude for residence, and should therefore have many 


out which any culture is impossible. 
again, that the things now bought are of inferior quality to 
what would be found in open controlled markets, The ill- 
health and degraded constitutions which result aggravate in- 
caleulably the misery of being poor. ‘To these evils must be 
joined the conditions of buying for poor households which have 
grown up for want of markets. The poor of London have no 
choice between the nastiness of small shops and the streets ; 
and what marketing in the streets is may be seen in the 
New Cut, or Whitechapel High Street, or the Hackney 
Road, and other localities all over London where markets 
might be but are not. The open competition of the streets is 
better than the tyranny of the shops, but the discomfort, and 
hindrances, and disagreeables, incident to marketing sub Jove 
amid London mud or dust, convert into a burden and nui- 
sance what should furnish legitimate excitement and amuse- 
ment, as well as constitute a main part of the week’s business. 
A good deal is thus lost out of life in roughness and friction, 
by the very people whose circumstances are hardest, who can 
least afford to lose anything, to whom any sweetening of 


existence is of priceless value for its civilizing and softening 


influence. The beginning of a change to all this is, 
therefore, to be welcomed by those who have at heart 
the real improvement of the masses. It promotes in 
one way what is aimed at by measures like the Industrial 
Dwellings’ Bill in another, and it is perhaps of equal import- 
ance. If wastefulness is the vice of Englishmen of all classes, 
it is the curse of the poorest; and to teach economy, the art 
of making the most of their means, which would in effect 
almost double the resources of our poor, one of the best 
agencies will be that multiplication of markets which has 
been hitherto so strangely neglected. 

Judging by this statement of the existing deficiency, we 
would attach most importance to the establishment of the 
King’s Cross Market of the three new markets we have named. 
The new Smithfield Market supplies mainly the deficiency at 
the centre. Its splendid appliances, and its singular accessi- 
bility in the heart of a vast metropolis, through its being built 
over a railway junction, make its execution a remarkable feat 
in engineering, and itself every way worthy of the business to 
be done. No doubt, too, its effect will be experienced all 
down the line: cheapness and convenience at the centre will 
sooner or later be translated into cheapness and con- 
venience for the ultimate consumer. Still the principal 
point of view from which we must regard it is its mag- 
nitude and excellence as an instrument for business, such 
as a great metropolis possesses in abundance. Miss Coutts’s 
Market is more noticeable as an addition to the local and 
retail markets, and though originating in a benevolent idea, 
it may usefully show the occasion for such establishments by 
actually paying its way. Still, it is a benevolent enterprise, 
and benevolence by itself will not solve the problem of amelior- 
ating the condition of the London masses. The King’s Cross 


Market, however, is not only an attempt in the same direction, 
but being the work of private capitalists, already demonstrates 
thatother motives more effective and permanent than benevolence 
may be brought into play. When one reads, indeed, that three 
capitalists have built a large and commodious market in a 
“district” far enough from the centre at a cost of 41,0002, 


It is no small matter, | subordinate centres. 


The arrangements of business have not 
quickly enough adjusted themselves to the cross-division of 
the metropolis on two different principles ; but for one purpose 
at least the St. Pancras experiment should strike people’s 
imaginations and hasten the adjustment. 

The peculiarity of the case is that if the metropolis is a 
cluster of cities, and in this, unlike almost every other metro- 
polis, it has also unusual facilities for conferring on each dis- 
rict the advantages of a more united city. These facili- 
ties consist in the number of terminal railway stations out- 
side the metropolitan centre, and among the “ districts ” 
themselves ; and in the supply of local lines, from district to 
district, or from circumference to centre, or connecting the 
main lines which converge on London. The St. Pancras Mar- 
ket shows the convenience of both sets of facilities. It is close 
beside the Great Northern station, and equally near to the sta- 
tion now building for the Midland line ; and it is not far distant 
from the London and North-Western station. At the same time 
the Underground Railway passes quite near. No market could 
be better furnished with means of conveyance, or bring a town 





population into closer connection with agricultural districts. 
But the Great Western Station at Paddington or the Great 
Eastern at Shoreditch, and the southern stations, are equally 
convenient for other districts. The use of the local London 
lines, with such exchange stations as Clapham Junction, and 
Willesden, and Kensington, is too obvious to require explana- 
tion. They do not place every district in virtually direct 
communication with every great line of railway, but they 
enlarge in each case the opportunities furnished by the 
terminal stations, which are, after all, the most convenient for 
the supply of a market. Why, with such opportunities, the 
markets have been so long delayed is not quite explicable. 
Capitalists have been slow to discover the opportunity. Now 
that it is discovered, we believe it may be quickly seized, and 
that a very short period may see the metropolis endowed with 
a new and much needed service. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the supply of the 
want should be left entirely to private competition. It is the 
tendency of markets to become monopolies. Convenience of site, 
priority of institution, and other accidental causes may pre- 
vent anything like real competition, even between market and 
market ; and as the dealers in each market may easily form a 
combination, the number of markets is the measure of the num- 
ber of competitors who, having a monopoly, and being few in 
number, are sure to unite. The union may tell not only on prices, 
but on the character of the goods. For these reasons, and also to 
ensure a sufficient number, the markets should if possible be in- 
stituted and controlled by local authorities. In any case, the 
worst offences of deficient weights and corrupt articles might be 
checked by a thorough inspection, as they could not be checked 
in scattered shops; but the police of a market will be more 
effective still in the hands of a community and its representa- 
tives looking only to the common good, and able to visit with 
the penalty of expulsion very much smaller offences. But 
how to get local authorities suggests a yet larger difficulty— 
the whole question of the government of the metropolis. And 
the want of markets, though a grave evil, is hardly — 
which the metropolis experiences from the lack of an efficient 





rule. 


























conditions of legal marriage in their present state of uncertainty— 
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LEGITIMACY AND ILLEGITIMACY. 

T seems evident that there is only one serious difficulty in the 
I way of establishing a single system of marriage throughout 
Great Britain, if not throughout the United Kingdom. All parties 
may, we think, judging from the evidence recently taken by the 
Royal Commissioners, be brought to agree either that registration 
before an authorized official is a sufficient marriage, or that such 
registration is an allowable adjunct to the marriage ceremony. If 
every Catholic priest is declared ex officio a registrar there will, we 
imagine, be no more difficulty in Ireland than in France in declar- 
ing that the Courts will recognize only such registration as the proof 
of marriage ; while in Scotland the people seem not unwilling to 
surrender every peculiarity in their system except one. If we 
understand the grave lawyers who were the principal witnesses, they, 
although generally anxious for one or two qualifying clauses, are 
not indisposed to surrender marriage by consent, marriage by 
promise, and marriage by repute, and all the rest of their special 
and very informal forms. Some of the clergy still adhere, 
we believe on religious grounds, to the principle that a promise 
followed by intercourse constitutes marriage, and one legal witness 
attempts to prove, and we think does prove, that this principle 
has great utility in checking seduction, actions for seduction being 
almost unknown in Scotland. Still the infinite majority of decent 
Scotch men and women are married by a minister, and there is appa- 
rently no deeply rooted objection to admit that consent had better 
be formally intimated before a registrar or clergyman. ‘The Scotch 
are too reasonable a people, and teo much alive to the claims at 
once of property and pedigree, to be heartily anxious to leave the 


an uncertainty so great that there are circumstances under which 
a man could not tell whether he was married or not. The un- 


Commissioners find no evidence in support of this theory, except 
in the absence of actions for seduction, and it has the effect among 
the ignorant of destroying the distinction between marriage and 
concubinage, which, in the large towns, is proved to be exceedingly 
common. Indeed, it 1s shown in the evidence that the churches 
use their internal discipline to insure public marriages in the face 
of the congregation, and, whatever the three Scotch Assem- 
blies approve may, we may be sure, be made law without 
much fear of popular resistance. Very grave and able wit- 
nesses, however,—including Mr. Moncrieff, whose remarkable 
ability is not sufficiently recognized South of the ‘'weed,—are 
inclined to regret the destruction of the custom which has 
hitherto obtained in Scotland, az in every other country governed 





by the Roman law, of allowing subsequent marriage to legitimize 
children born before it. Lord Inglis, the Lord Chief Justice of | 
Scotland, does not hesitate, in a formal protest, to characterize | 
the English rule on this point as ‘* unnatural and pernicious.” | 
Mr. Moncrieff is as strong in opinion, though not in words; | 
and many witnesses are inclined to suggest that if the marriage 
laws are to be made uniform, the practice of England on this 
point should be given up, and not the practice of Scotland. It 
is in Europe now confined to England alone. 

There is not, perhaps, in the whole range of social arrange- 
ments, one in which right and expediency conflict so visibly as in 
this. Every people, Eastern as well as Western, has, we believe, 
been compelled to draw some distinction between legitimacy and 
illegitimacy, even Mohammedans accepting some rules, which, 
however, they rarely obey, about the mother’s faith; and yet 
every such distinction is in itself, as far as the child is concerned, 
a patent injustice. A direct penalty is inflicted by law upon an 
innocent person, and by no conceivable system of casuistry can 
such penalty be made just. The common argument that the child 
suffers in order that women in general may be deterred from un- 
chastity by the influence of maternal affection would justify us 
in torturing the child of a murderess, in order that the next 
mother who purchased arsenic to kill an enemy, might be 
deterred from using it lest her child should be hurt. In all 
probability she would be deterred, but nobody would torture the 
child, for all that. Even in the worst cases, where the child is 
born of a double adultery, it is entirely innocent, and ought not | 
therefore to be punished, at all events by law. Were justice the | 
sole rule, every child would, under all circumstances, be held in 
law to be the legitimate child of both its parents, with as much 
claim to inheritance and as much right to maintenance as any 
other, arule which, by the way, would put a severe check upon 
concubiuage. On the other hand it would, no doubt, introduce 
almost unendurable anomalies into the family relations, and com- 
plications without end in the descent of property and dignities, 





evils which, with British lawyers, have entirely overwhelined the 
natural sense of right. No jurists have gone quite so far as they 
have in resisting the claims of “ natural” children, have legislated 
with so complete an indifference to the instinctive conscience of 
mankind, ‘They will not even allow adoption in any legal form, 
or lighten the 10 per cent. fine to be paid when a total stranger 
inherits a legacy by will. We cannot but think they have gone 
too far, and that the claim of illegitimate children ought to be at 
all events partially recognized, even at the risk of removing one 
guarantee of morals, but the feudal spirit is not yet sutliciently 
near its end in England to render discussion useful. We must be 
content for some time longer to atlirm that right and expediency 
are in this matter at hopeless variance. 

So they are in the matter of subsequent legitimatization. The 
English law on the subject, if judged by any known code of 
morals, must be pronounced, as Lord Inglis describes it, ** unnatu- 
ral and pernicious.” Estimate the fault of the parents as we like, 
it is still a right thing that they should be encourage] to repair it, 
and, indeed, all Christian churches and Christian ministers make 
such reparation matter of peremptory duty, while society, if it never 
quite pardons the woman, does allow that the man has made atone- 
ment. ‘The benefit of that atonement is refused only to the child, 
who was guiltless of the sin and innocent of the breach of social 
order. Consider the fault as we will, from the religious, the secu- 
lar, or the moral point of view, and still the Scotch or rather the 
Roman system is the better of the two. Religion would inculcate 
the repentance the subsequent marriage expresses ; it is a matter of 
secular expediency that there should be few bastards in the com- 
munity; and strict morality would probably declare that the 
offenders were married already, and that the State in ignor- 
ing their union pronounces an unjustifiable divorce. Yet 
it is not to be denicd that the humane and just law of Scot- 
land tends even there to immorality, while in England it would 
probably produce a serious decrease in marriage. ‘The Commis- 
sioners say that in Scotland its effect is to abolish among the 
lowest class the distinction between marriage and concubinage, 
and to diminish the popular value of chastity. ‘The women con- 
sider that as subsequent marriage is as good as previous marriage, 
previous marriage is surplusage, may be postponed, for example, 
while the lover seeks his fortune, and public opinion ceases to 
punish, content to hear, “ Oh, they will be married by and by !” 
Those who best know the country districts of England and Wales 
will know best how fatally such a provision would operate there. 
It is hard enough as it is, as the clergy in many districts know 
well, to induce labourers to marry until their brides’ shame is 
only too apparent, and till celibacy would be as expensive as 
marriage ; and under this law they would not marry at all, but 
leave their wives in service and their children to grow up how 
they would. Within ten years public opinion would veer round 
to the point at which it stands in Scotland; a ‘ misfortune” 
would entail no shame at all, and one of the most necessary 
guarantees for chastity would gradually disappear. We 
have not in Eugland the checks which operate in Scotland, either 
of tradition, or education, or far-reaching clerica] discipline, and 
a habit of concubinage would grow up with fatal rapidity among 
us. It is hard enough as it is to keep it down in the factory 
towns, where children earn full wages at fourteen, and at sixteen 
set up for themselves without parental control. Any such habit 
is socially inconvenient, even if the couples intend to remain 
faithful to each other to their lives’ end; and morally dangerous 
as establishing a system not only of possible divorce, and not 
only of divorce at will, but of divorce at the will of a single 
party to the contract,—a system condemned even by lax moralists, 
—and of divorce at the will of a single party to the contract 
without provision for the children, a system condemned by all 
statesmen without exception. Even if divorce is in se right, it 
must at least be regulated by law, and the Scotch system tends 
to establish the power in its fullest degree without any regulation 
at all. ‘Ihe couples who “intend to marry ” have only to quarrel, 
and their marriage is at an end. The change from the English 
system of legitimacy to the Scotch would, we fear, produce un- 
mitigated mischief ; and yet no religious man, or moral man, or 
just man, can deny that the Scotch system is right, and the 
English system wrong. 





ATHLETICS. 
OT a few of those who, for the last ten years, have been 
asserting most vehemently that play should hold equal rank 
with work in the system of education, are dismayed at the success 
which their gospel has achieved. ‘The old games are pursued with 
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professional devotion. The masters of even hard - working 
schools declare that in the cricket season nothing else receives 
any real attention. Oxford heads of houses and tutors make 
the same complaint of the summer term, and are driven to 
propose an alteration of the academical year, in the bope of thus 
excluding an evil with which they cannot contend. Meanwhile 
there has risen up a more formidable and in many respects more 
undesirable rival to study, in the amusement, or rather pursuit, 
which may be described by the name of ‘“ athletics.” ‘To this we 
shall confine our present remarks, 

It may be allowed that, as far as schools are concerned, the 
danger of any permanent and effective distraction to the 
thoughts of studious boys may be easily exaggerated. Dis- 
cipline will do something to counteract it. Still more will be 
effected by an influence which the late changes in the arrangement 
of educational endowments have helped to intensify, by the keen 
competition which now touches the schoolboy with its stimulus 
from the very beginning of his career. It is true that the love of 
learning for its own sake is a passion even rarer in boyhood than in 
maturer life, though when it exists its strength is so overpower- 
ing as easily to master any other passion; but the more ordi- 
nary motive of ambition, strengthened as it is by the daily 
emulation of the class and the struggle for school and university 
prizes, will seldom be found to fail. It is possible that the keener 
love of sport may be a salutary and even a necessary counter-agent 
to the effects of an intellectual struggle which is now begun so 
early and carried on so eagerly that it threatens prematurely to 
exhaust the powers of boyhood. 

‘These statements must be modified when we come to speak of 
the Universities. From a strict discipline the boy passes into a 
freedom which is almostlicence. ‘The influence of parents is with- 
drawn ; that of teachers is feeble and intermittent. ‘The intensity 
of competition is relaxed. Both success and failure seem more 
remote. The love of knowledge indeed will rule the youth as it 
ruled the boy, but the baser nature of ambition encounters new 
trials which will often be fatal. Where this is the dominant 
motive, a new pursuit which, like athletics, appeals to the tastes 
which the old sports may not have been able to attract, will be 
certain to withdraw from study a corresponding proportion of 
followers. At the same time, it is true, and in weighing the merits 
of the case it should not be forgotten, that for one class of so-called 
students this pursuit has an influence which is not other than 
beneficial. Any one who compares the Oxford of to-day with the 
Oxford of twenty years ago, will observe that one of the most 
offensive features of the place is at least less prominent than it 
was. ‘The idlers who after a morning spent over ponderous break- 
fasts and in billiard rooms made their elaborate toilette, and 
lounged forth half-tipsy “to do the High,” have many of them 
found occupations more healthful if not more congenial to the 
objects of a University. Practising the ‘long jump” or “ the 
** quarter-of-a-mile” is not an academical pursuit, but it is, at 
least, better than ogling servant-maids or talking with hostlers. 
As long as the University consents to receive youths who are 
students only in name, who come to it corrupted by the associa- 
tions of wealthy uncultured homes and aristocratic schools, she 
must be content to welcome any influence which will counteract 
the evils they introduce. The ‘‘ barbarized athlete of the arena” 
is at least a more desirable inmate than the fop and the profligate. 

But in measuring the ill effects of athletics on study, there are 
other things to be considered besides the positive attraction which 
they exercise over those who engage in them. At first sight they 
would appear to be, as an amusement, more economical of time 
than that which may be called the representative game, cricket. 
A cricket match lasts for one, two, or even three days; the prac- 
tice which is necessary before excellence can be attained is in- 
cessant. On the other hand, a foot-race occupies but a few 
minutes ; nor would much time seem to be necessary for the pre- 
paration. The real state of the case is wholly different. ‘The 
preparation is a most important consideration. ‘The cricketer lives 
like other men ; the athlete has to undergo an elaborate training. 
It is necessary to inquire what influence this training is likely to 
have upon the student, on his body and on his mind. 

The physical question cannot be completely discussed except by 
those who are professionally qualified for the task. A great authority 
in surgery, Mr. Skey, has declared his belief that athletic exercises 
are decidedly injurious, and we are not aware that this opinion has 
been contravened by any competent person. ‘The experiences of 
individuals who do not happen to be sensible of any injury follow- 
ing from their own exertions clearly prove nothing. Even these, 
whatever they may be worth, came only from professors of the 
art of rowing. For athletics no such champion was found. It 











can hardly require much medical knowledge to perceive that 
sudden and violent exertions which are painful to men in ordinary 
health are likely to be injurious in all cases, and are almost cer- 
tain to be so to the unformed frame of boyhood and early youth. 
We say ‘‘ordinary health,” for the habit of body which it is 
found necessary to create in order to meet the demand made by 
athletic exercises cannot be described by these words. It is fuller, 
ruder, apparently more robust, really less available for all prac- 
tical purposes of life. Long ago Aristotle, an exceedingly keen 
observer of physical phenomena, whose experience of Greek life 
made him familiar with the subject, described it as ODUASPA, & 
perilous condition, liable to sudden overthrow. The experience of 
some at least of our readers will probably bear out the observation. 
This habit, in fact, is little more than the imitation by civilized 
man of what is the normal condition of the savage; an imitation 
doubtless so successful for a time as even to excel the original, but 
which cannot be effected without a great and dangerous strain 
upon the physical powers, cannot be sustained for any length 
of time, and is probably especially perilous in the reaction which 
it leaves behind. It is possible, indeed, that the student 
may escape these dangers; it is certain that he cannot avoid 
the indirect effect which his training will produce upon his 
mental powers. It cannot but be that the intellectual vigour will 
be obscured by laborious and unusual processes, which are in- 
tended to develope to the utmost the bodily powers. To keep that 
vigour at its highest point it is necessary that the mind should be 
as little as possible conscious of the body. This condition it is 
difficult to reach, and still more difficult to retain. But the weak 
health with which scholars are unhappily too familiar is far more 
favourable to the intellectual habit than the vigorous animalism 
which it is the object of training to produce; and for this reason, 
that when it is not developed into the excess of positive pain, it 
makes a man turn to mental exertion as to a relief. ‘Training, on 
the other hand, has an exactly opposite effect. ‘The attention of 
the mind is continually directed to the bodily processes by which 
the object sought is to be attained. How many miles he is ta 
walk, how many hours he is to sleep, what he is to eat and drink, 
whether this or that food produces the maximum amount of 
strength, are questions of absorbing interest which he is con- 
tinually discussing. ‘The very nature and abundance of his diet 
bring him, except he boasts an unusual constitution, to a semi- 
somnolent condition which precludes any but the most intermit- 
tent intellectual exertion. All this was perfectly well known to the 
nation who are our masters in all mental discipline. The Greeks. 
made a certain bodily training an essential part of their education, 
but it was very different from what is technically known by that 
name among us. This, too, they understood, and probably carried 
it to a perfection which we have never attained. Our prize- 
fighters, trained as they are to endure ‘ punishment,” would pro- 
bably shrink from the frightful compound of iron and bull'’s-hide 
with which the Greek pugilist fortified his fist. But they never 
committed the mistake of supposing that the athletic habit which 
they knew so well how to create was favourable to philosophy. 
The States where it was most diligently followed were the most 
notoriously deficient in culture. ‘The Olympionices himself, though 
he met with all the honour, and perhaps more than the honour 
that bodily prowess always secures for itself, passed into some- 
thing like a proverb for stupidity. 

But ‘‘ athletics” seem likely to become a yet more serious evil, 
when they pass, as of late years they have been doing, from the 
precincts of the school and the university into other and larger 
classes of society. Where learning is the acknowledged end, they 
will be opposed by strong intellectual influences, and, though 
they may injure, it is hardly to be feared that they will dominate 
the prevailing tone of thought and life. It can easily be imagined. 
that this may be the case where these influences are less potent. 
Sport is the natural corrective to study, and some exaggeration 
may be pardoned in it where study is even nominally pursued ; but 
this exaggeration becomes an intolerable evil when we find our- 
selves in other scenes, and among men whom its influence is more 
likely to corrupt. It is evident to all who have the opportunity of 
observation, that pursuits which are comparatively harmless to 


the youth of the Universities, are most injurious to the same class. 


when it is less favourably situated in our great cities. With these 
culture is continually growing rarer and more scanty. We are driven 
to complain of the youth of London as Tacitus complained of that 
of Rome, ‘Jam vero propria ac peculiaria hujus urbis vitia pene ir 
utero matris concipi mihi videntur, histrionalis favor et equorum et 
gladiatorum studia, quibus obsessus et occupatus animus quantulum 
loci bonis artibus relinquit. Quotum quemque inveneris qui domi 
quidquam aliud loquatur? quos alios adolescentulorum sermones 
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excipimus si quando anditoria intravimus 2” 
but this is not all. Some of the worst evils of the Turf are being 
introduced into the favourite sports of our youth. The odious 
system of “ handicapping” in which acute observers see the fertile 
sources of dishonesty in horse-racing, has been introduced into 
athletics. 
to secure an attractive ‘card ” of competitors. 
already evident. Men not otherwise dishonourable think no shame 
of running dark in one race in order to secure a favourable start 
for another greater event. Betting, and all the evils which follow 
from it, we can tolerate ; we can even bear to see gentlemen make 
a market of their nerve avd muscle, but it is impossible not to 
scold when we see them dishonest in theiz bargaining. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LXXVI.—CentraL ENGLAND: — NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Warwicksuire.—THr Towns (ContTINUED). 
J ARWICK, the early capital of the Hwiccas, is situated chiefly 
on the right bank of the river Avon, in nearly the centre of 
the county of Warwick. In Saxon records, as we have seen, it 
appears as Waeringawic. It was destroyed in the wars with the 
Northmen, and restored by the Lady Ethelfleda, who, as we have 
seen, is believed to have built a fort here (in 913). At the time of 
the Domesday Survey “the King had 113 houses in Warwick, 
and his barons 112, of which the King had the geld or tax. ‘The 
residue of the mansures in the town belonged to as many burgesses, 
who enjoyed them with sac and soc and all customs as they had 
done in the time of King Edward the Confessor. In the time of 
the Confessor the shrievalty of Warwick, with the burgh and 
royal manors, paid 65/. and 36 sectaries of honey, or 24/. 8s. in lieu 
of the honey. But in the time of the Survey in the farm of the 
Royal manors they paid yearly one hundred and forty-five pounds 
in weight, 23/. for the custom of dogs, 20s. for a sumpter-horse, 
10/. for a hawk, and 100s. to the Queen as a fine or gift. 
Besides this, they peid 24 sectaries of honey of the greater 
measure, and the burgh six sectaries, viz., 15d. a sectary and 
5s. The custom of Warwick was that whenever the King went 
in person on any expedition by land, 10 of the burgesses went 
for all the rest. Whoever was summoned to give his attendance 
and did not go paid 100s. to the King. If the King went 
against his enemies by sea, the burgesses provided four 
‘ hatsuewas’ (i.e.), boatmen or sailors, or paid four pounds in 
money.” Turchill, who held Warwick at the time of the Conquest, 
was ordered by William to surround the town with a ditch and to 
strengthen it with gates. ‘Then came the rule of the Newburghs, 
Earls of Warwick, whose heiress, Margaret, married John de 
Plessilis, or Jean du Plessis. ‘This baron (who became Earl of 
Warwick in right of his wife) granted to the burgesses of Warwick 
in the 45th of Henry IIL. a fair for three days. ‘The disaffected 
barons in this reign intended to hold jousts here as a rendezvous 
for their party, but the King forbade them. He himself made 
the town the general rendezvous of his army previous.to the siege 
of Kenilworth Castle. In Edward I.’s reign the town was in a 
flourishing condition. In the seventh year of that reign, William 
de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, held there a yearly fair 
lasting sixteen days, and a weekly market on the Wednes- 
day. In the 18th year the Earl obtained the King’s charter 
for another fair, to last last fifteen days. ‘Towards the latter 
end of the reign the paving of the town was commenced, 
and the walls were likewise begun, being both defrayed by a toll 
on valuable commodities. ‘There was a second toll for the same 
purpose (for three years) in the 8th of Edward IL., and a third 
in the 6th of Edward III., for seven years. There was a charter 
of incorporation for the town granted in the Ist of Philip and 
Mary, and Queen Elizabeth visited it in 1572. In the Civil War 
of Charles I., Warwick and its castle became a stronghold of the 
Parliament under the auspices of the energetic and enthusiastic 
Robert Grevile, Lord Brooke. In the great hall of the castle he 
addressed the townsmen and freeholders of the neighbourhood, and 
exhorted them, if they were earnest in the cause, to rally round 
him. The castle underwent a siege during the war, and several 
skirmishes occurred near it; but the place was successfully held 
for the Parliament. In 1694 the greater part of the town and 
nearly the whole of St. Mary’s Church were consumed in a great 
fire. ‘lo meet this calamity 11,000/. was collected, to which Queen 
Anne added 1,000/. Some curious old buildings, however, have 
escaped this fire, and the magnificent castle, an unequalled com- 
bination of feudal strength and palatial grandeur with domestic 
comfort, and the Chapel of Our Lady, commonly called the 
Beauchamp Chapel, are most interesting relics of the past life 


AND 


This is bad enough, | of England. 
| Caesar's Tower, is 147 feet high; Guy's Tower, of the latter 


It has been found, we suppose, impossible otherwise | 
But the result is | large flour mills. 





One of the towers of the castle, and the oldest, 


part of the fourteenth century, is 128 feet high. ‘The suite of 
apartments altogether are 333 feet in Jength, and the great hall 
of the castle is 62 feet by 37 fect. The chief employment of the 
town is now afforded by an extensive hat manufactory and some 
But the chief interest and, we may say, the 
history of the place is centred in the castle; and this, again, is 
chiefly bound up with the fortunes of the successive earls and 
barons who have held it, and many of whom have left striking 
memorials in the national history. ‘The population decreased 
between the years 1851 and 1861 from 10,973 to 10,570, and in 
general the town is a very quict one. It is excelled, however, in 
that respect by the little market town of Alcester, the ALAUNE- 
Castra of the Romans, one of the sleepiest towns in England, 
where St. Eegwin might now preach one of his longest sermons 
without fear of interruption from the rude sounds of workmen, so 
effectually has worked the curse then laid on the town that no 
ironsmith should thenceforward flourish in Alcester. 

Tanvvorth—the Tamemworde of Domesday Book—half of which 
town, with the church, is situated in Staffordshire, will be referred 
to again when we come to that county,—to which, from parochial 
considerations, it is now considered as belonging. We have already 
spoken of the castle on the Warwickshire side of the Tame. ‘Ten 
burgesses are enumerated in the Surrey as belonging to the War- 
wickshire part of the town, and twelve to the Staffordshire. 
Atherstone—near which is believed to have been the site of the 
Roman station MANDUESEDUM, a name preserved in the parish 
and village of Mancester, was a place of small consideration at the 
time of the Conquest, and was bestowed by Karl Hugh d’Avranches, 
on whose land it stood, on the monks of Bec, in Normandy. In 
1216 these monks procured for the town from Henry IIL. a 
weekly market and a yearly fair, and to their patronage it was 
indebted for its first step towards prosperity, the market rapidly 
augmenting in traffic. ‘The town was the head-quarters of Henry, 
Earl of Richmond, two days before the battle of Bosworth Field 
(which ‘ Field ” is distant about nine miles), and here the secret 
meeting took place between Henry and the two Stanleys. Mr. 
Dugdale’s park, adjacent to Atherstone, contains some of the 
tallest and finest oaks in England. Its chief manufacture is now 
that of hats, but ribbonsand shalloons are also made. ‘The popu- 
lation, which in 1851 was 3,819, in 1861 was 3,857. 

Coventry is situated on a gentle eminence rising in the middle 
of a valley which runs east and west. ‘The river Sherbourne and 
the Radford Brook unite within the town. In early writings it is 
called Conventria—the town of assembly—which may have been 
its name in Roman times, for on excavating the spot termed 
Broad Gate in the year 1792 there was found, at a depth of five or 
six feet from the surface, a regular pavement, and on it a coin of 
Nero in ‘* middle brass”; and on digging for the foundation of a 
house on the site of the old town, a marble figure was discovered 
about ten inches in height, the right hand leaning on a shield, the 
head bound with a fillet resembling wheat. ‘The old town of 
Coventry is believed to have stood on the north of the present 
city, as extensive foundations have been traced in that direction, 
near the spot termed St. Nicholas’ Churchyard. Coventry seems 
to have been occasionally a capital for one of the earldoms 
into which the old kingdom and the subsequent earldom of the Mer- 
cians were occasionally subdivided. In the reigu of the Danish 
Princes and the early part of that of Edward the Confessor 
it was under the rule and, seemingly, often the residence of Earl 
Leofric, whose wife, the Lady Godeva, or Godiva, was sister of 
Thorold, Sheriff of Lincolnshire. We have already referred to the 
popular legend respecting her. Matthew of Westminster, who wrote 
in 1307, is said to be the first writer who mentions this story. 
Godeva and her husband founded in 1044, at Coventry, a magni- 
ficent Benedictine monastery. ‘‘ The capacious cellar of the monks 
still exists, measuring seventy-five yards in length by five yards 
in breadth.” After the Conquest the lordship came to Hugh 
d’Avranches and his successors, the Earls of Chester. Leland (in 
the Tudor period) and other antiquaries speak of the walls, 
yates, and towers by which the city was defended, and of its 
streets, which were well built of timber. ‘The foundation of the 
monastery was the great cause, seemingly, of the increasing 
prosperity of Coventry ; and the wealth of this house was, per- 
haps, the reason why Robert de Limesie in 1102 removed 
to Coventry the seat of the old bishopric of the Mercians, 
which had once been at Lichfield, and afterwards at Chester. 
In 1188 that see was restored to Lichfield by the bishop, 
Hugh Novant, who also much injured the monastery. From 
this time there were great disputes between the two Chapters 
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of Coventry and Lichfield, till a compromise was effected in the 
reign of Henry III., by which there was to be a joint election of 
Bishop, and the see was to be stylel Coventry and Lichfield. 
Henry VIII. on dissolving the abbey (or priory, as it had been 
styled since it became the seat of an episcopal see) transferred the 
sole power of election to the Chapter of Lichfield, and Bishop 
Hacket after the restoration of the Stuarts gave Lichfield the 
precedence in the designation of the see. During the Middle Ages 
Yoventry had a large and beautiful cathedral, but in the reign 
of Henry VIIL. it was levelled to the ground. 

Under the Earls of Chester, who held a castle here, the 
inhabitants of Coventry held all their possessions in free 
burgage. Earl Ranulph, the last of that name, granted them 
a portmote or town court of their own, in which they might 
freely hold plea of all things to him or themselves belonging. | 
He also, in the second of Henry III., obtained for them a yearly | 
fair, to continue eight days. In the beginning of the reign of | 
Edward III. Coventry became annexed by bequest to the Karldom 
of Cornwall. Edward I. had already given the inhabitants power 
to take toll for a term of years for the paving of the city, and in 
the second of Edward III. they were allowed to levy another toll 
for enclosing the city. ‘The reign of Edward ILI. was one of 
great prosperity for Coventry. It was then incorporated, and 
was distinguished for the wealth of its merchants, whose numerous 
guilds or fraternities, with their halls and privileges, pageants and 
feastings, occupy no small part of the chronicle history of the 
Middle Ages. At this time, too, its cloth and other manufactures 
began to attain great importance. Its cloth caps and bonnets were 
noted at the commencement of the fifteenth century, and woollen and 
broad-cloths remained its staple manufacture until the war of 1694 
between England and France, when the Turkey trade was destroyed. 
In the early part of the sixteenth century it became famous for a 
manufacture of blue thread, but the art became extinct before the 
year 1581. The manufacture of striped and mixed tammies, and 
camblets, shalloons, and calimancoes flourished through the greater 
part of the eighteenth century, but is now almost entirely lost. 
The principal manufactures at present are those of ribbons and 
watches. Coventry was the seat of a Parliament of Ifenry IV. in 
1404, and of another of Henry VI. in 1459. It was also the scene 
of the meeting, rendered famous by Shakespeare, between Mowbray 
Duke of Norfolk and Ilenry Duke of Hereford (afterwards Henry 
IV.), in the reign of Richard IT. 

From an early period Coventry was renowned for the exhibition 
of pageants and processions, ani for its magnificent and costly 
performances of the religions dramas called Mysteries ; and many 
Kings of England attended to see these performances. Coventry 
was also a favourite residence of [Edward the Black Prince. 
Queen Elizabeth viewed some of these pageants and performances 
on her visit to Kenilworth in 1575, when the Mayor is said to have 
addressed her in the following lines, which we are afraid have 
rather a more modern ring :— 





“Tho men of Coventry 
Are very glad to seo 
Your Gracious Majesty,— 
Good Lord! how fair ye bo!’ 


’ 


To which the Queen is said to have replied, on the spur of the 
moment :— 
“Ter Gracious Majesty 
Is very glad to see 
The men of Coventry,— 

Good Lord! what fools yo be!” 
What is called the ‘* Coventry Procession ” began as early as the 
reign of Charles II. ‘The town took a very decided part iu favour 
of the Parliament in the Civil War of the reign of Charles L., 
and Charles I. is said to have demolished the walls of the city 
as a mark of his displeasure at this conduct. The Charities of 
Coventry have kept pace with its taste for pageantry, and the 
extent to which this eleemosynary provision for the citizens has 
been carried is said to have seriously injured the industry of the 
place and the tone of the inhabitants. ‘They are literally pampered 
with charitable provisions, and protective duties have been only 
too much relied on for fostering their manufactures. 

They inherit, however, a rich architectural legacy from their 
ancestors, The three ancient Churches, of which St. Michael’s 
(dating in origin from the reign of Henry I.) is the finest, with 
its spire (of the time of Edward ILI.) rising to an elevation of 303 
feet from the ground ; and St. Mary’s Hall, erected in the reign of 
Henry VI., and the Hospital in Gray Friars’ Lane, are the most 
remarkable specimens. ‘The population of the municipal borough 
of Coventry was, in 1861 40,936, an increase from that of 1851, 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN AMERICA. 
[From our Srecta, Corresponvent.] 
New Yor i, August 13, 1868. 

IMMEDIATELY upon the adjournment of the Republican Conven- 
tion at Chicago in May last, I began a letter to the Spectator 
thus :—‘‘ General Grant has been nominated for President, but he 
will not be elected, unless political changes which I do not now 
look for take place before next November.” Pausing a moment to 
think in what shape I should put my reasons for that opinion, I 
remembered how distasteful to some of my readers some of my for- 
mer opinions as to coming political events had been, none the less 
so, perhaps, because in the end they did not prove to be incorrect. 
Reflecting that I was as unable as Balaam to curse those whom I 
was summoned to curse, and no blinder than his ass to the power 
that stood before me, I threw aside my task as one that would be 
regarded certainly as unwelcome, and perhaps as superfluous. But 
it is because the Spectator is not a prophesier of smooth things 
that I like to preach in its pulpit; and now therefore, when that 
paper itself, in the last number that has reached me, confesses that 
it is utterly puzzled by the Democratic platform and nominations, 
I stand up again to bear witness. For that platform and that 
nomination are of momentous political significance. 

Within a year and a half of the surrender of General Lee, 
Horatio Seymour would have been, next to Mr. Vallandigham or 
Mr. Pendleton, about the worst nominee that the Democratic 
party could have found north of the Potomac; and now he is not 
the best. Indeed, within that time the Republicans had the 
power of preventing the election of any Democrat to the Presidency 
for a generation, simply by adopting a policy which could receive 
the support of the very founders of the Republican party and of a 
large proportionate number of the people of the Northern States, 
without whose hearty aid and support the war could not have been 
carried on for six months. The policy which they did adopt (I am 
not regarding it at all in the light of the moral questions involved 
in the end they sought to attain by it) was such that now Mr. 
Seymour will receive the votes of tens of thousands to whom his 
attitude during the war—if that can be called an attitude which 
was a shifting between armed neutrality, sullen support, and insi- 
dious opposition—was in the highest degree offensive ; and that 
now the Democratic party, which at the close of the war was to 
all intents and purposes dead and realy to decompose into its 
individual atoms, is alive again, and is looked to by a large pro- 
portion of those who supported and of those who fought that war 
as the only political power to be relied upon for the preservation 
of constitutional government, our only bulwark against the rule of 
an unchecked, irresponsible majority of the whole people, consoli- 
dated for all practical political purposes into one undivided Demo- 
cratic republic. Whether such a government—one in which the 
minority, however large, would have no rights which the majority 
would be bound to respect—is a good one or not, it is not the 
Government under which we have thus far lived, it is not a Govern- 
ment under which the people of any part of the country—Massa- 
chusetts and Ohio, no less than Virginia and South Carolina— 
could now be induced to place themselves upon any con- 
sideration whatever. ‘They would even rather restore the 
status quo ante bellum. I am speaking now not specially 
of the Democrats, not of the War Democrats, or of the moderate 
Republicans, but of the whole mass of the native people of 
this country, including the advanced Republicans, with the excep- 
tion of Wendell Phillips, and a score or so of men like him who, in 
his own words, “¢ spat upon the Constitution ” before the war and 
through the war, and who seem now ready to spit upon it and 
everything else that stands between them and the negro. With 
this insignificant exception—absolutely insignificant, for my word 
“score ” has its real, and not its rhetorical value,—no one here 
wishes, dreains of, still less openly pretends to a consolidated 
Democratic nationality in which the will of a majority of all the 
voters should be superior to the provisions of a written constitu- 
tion, and the reserved rights of the several States should be at the 
mercy of an Act of Congress ; the attainment of which seems to 
be regarded by some Englishmen as one of the two main objects 
of the war, the second being the elevation of the negro to political 
power. I do not know the Republican politician who would con- 
sider for a moment a proposition to bring forward a ‘ platform” 
embodying the idea of such a Government for this country. Elect 
| General Grant upon such a platform! You could not elect the 
Archangel Gabriel, or even that other Archangel fallen, for whom 
it has been said that the Democratic party would vote to a man, 
were he to receive a regular nomination. No; the Republican 
party is, and always has been, a States’ Rights party in principle, 
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and, when put to the proof, in practice. I am considering care- 
fully what I say, although, indeed, it needs very little considera- 
tion; for there has never been any dispute as to the existence of 
States’ Rights, inviolable by Congress, as a fundamental, integral, 
inexpugnable principle in our system of government. ‘The quarrel 
has been heretofore as to whether those rights could be used to 
force the support and the propagation of slavery upon the whole 
people, and to justify secession. It has been decided that they 
cannot. ‘That is what the war settled, and that only. ‘The 
struggle was, in fact, on the part of the Free States a struggle for 
State Rights as well as against State Sovereignty. ‘The Slave 
States demanded that in virtue of the Constitution the people of 
the Free States should in good faith support and countenance 
Slavery, at the risk, if they refused, of a destruction of the Union. 
The latter said, ‘‘ No; slavery is a State matter, with which we 
have nothing to do: take care of your negroes yourselves: our 
soil is free : you cannot make it a hunting-ground for slave-catchers ; 
nor can you use the power of the common Government toset apart 
as much as you can grab of the common soil of the country for 
slavery.” ‘This was the position. Slavery is a moral question ; but 
as far as the Government of the United States is concerned, the 
moral aspects of a State institution is not a subject for considera- 
tion, much less of action. ‘The Constitution of the United States 
does not deal with moral questions, and the Government of the 
United States in its domestic policy can only take them into 
consideration incidentally. 

For the conclusion of the Spectator (July 25), that if the Demo- 
cratic platform is sustained by the people, any State ‘* may make 
suffrage laws, or labour laws, or laws about personal right opposed 
to the whole spirit of the rest of the community, yet must not be 
so much as officially censured,” is not only quite correct in the case 
supposed, but is absolutely and exactly true in any case possible or 
supposable, whether the next President be Grant or Seymour. 
Indeed, this is so simply and plainly the normal condition of our 
political existence, that the mention of it as worthy of special 
remark at the present time appears to any one of us as being in 
itself very remarkable. If the State of New York were to declare 
that hereafter no person should vote who was not thirty years of 
age and had not a yearly income of 3,000 dollars, and the State of 
New Jersey (separated from the former ouly by an imaginary line) 
should declare that every one of its inhabitants, male and female, 
fifteen years old and upwards, should vote, there is no power on 
earth, certainly none in this country, by which either State could 
be oflicially censured. As to Jabour laws; in New York eight 
hours are a legal days’ labour, but in the bordering States ten. 
If there is one subject which more than all others is both a moral 
one and peculiarly within the province of municipal law, it is mar- 
riage. And yet a woman may be a married woman in Indiana, and in 
New York have none of the legal rights of a wife; and if Massachu- 
setts chose to permit polygamy, the Governmentof the United States 
would have no power to prevent it, no right to censure it. No 
power exercised by Government is more arbitrary or more irritat- 
ing, although none is more necessary, than that of detaining the 
citizens of other nations in quarantine, often to their great injury ; 
none would seem to a Muropean more exclusively the function of a 
central national Government, and yet that matter in this country 
is wholly in the hands of the several States. When a British mail 
steamer, entering the port of New York, “slows” to take on board 
a Custom-House oflicer, she submits to national authority; but 
when, within five minutes after, she stops, and, perhaps, comes to 
anchor off the quarantine ground, she yields to State authority, 
represented by a physician over whom the United States has 
no control, but without whose permit she cannot go to 
her wharf. ‘The reason why the Customs’ officer is a United 
States’ officer and the health officer is a mere physician 
appointed by the State of New York, is merely that the 
Constitution of the United States provides that ‘ the Congress 
shall have power to collect taxes, duties,” &c., and that no State 
shall lay any duties on imports or exports; and that the same 
Constitution does not provide that Congress shall have power 
to establish quarantine, which power therefore remains as abso- 
lutely and exclusively with the several States as if each one of 
them were a sovereign, independent power. And so tenacious are 
they of this reserved right that it has thus far been found impos- 
sible to establish the quarantine for New York at the best place, 
which seems to have been made by nature for that purpose, Sandy 
Hook, because that soil, although at the entrance to New York 
Harbour, belongs, not to the State of New York, but to New 
Jersey. Now it is impossible to execute the quarantine laws of 
New York upon the soil of New Jersey, and the latter will not 
alienate to the former one foot of her territory. Yet more, one of 


| the ‘* reserved” rights of the States is the commissioning the officers 
| of the Militia, even when it is in the service of the United States ; 
| so that during the war, outside the little knot of soldiers called the 
| Regular Army, the officers for those millions of men that the 
| United States sent into the field were all commissioned by the 
| Governors of the several States. Nor were they or the men under 
their command at all under the control of the United States until, 
their organization having been first completed, they were mustered 
into the Union Service. ‘This made trouble, confusion, delay, and 
vexation all through the war. But this reserved State right the 
States insisted upon and contended for to the most minute point, 
and none were more tenacious of it than the strong Republican 
States, Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio. 

This condition of things, however, by no means justifies the con- 
clusion that the Government of the Republic, being unable to doany- 
thing which interferes with the reserved rights of the States, can do 
‘* practically nothing at all.” Whoever will take the trouble of read- 
ing the 8th, 9th, and 10th sections of the 1st article of the Constitu- 
tion will find that Congress is endowed by them with ample and ex- 
clusive powers in allmattersof national or general moment, especially 
those which refer to the external relations of the common govern- 
ment. ‘This is what was chiefly sought. ‘The aim of our political 
institutions is the preservation of as much local independence as 
comports with national strength. And whoever will talk with 
intelligent Republicans, no matter how ‘ advanced,” will find that 
the Republican party as well as the Democratic ‘ believes indi- 
vidual States to have rights the nation may not touch.” So con- 
spicuous a Republican leader as Chief Justice Chase believes and 
avows, and always has believed and avowed this no less distinctly 
than Governor Seymour himself. Ile had no chance of a nomina- 
tion by the Democratic Convention, in which he received but two 
votes, but his unfitness for that nomination was not a disbelief or 
a doubt on his part of the inviolability of the reserved rights of the 
several States. 

What, then, is the issue between the two parties, which is to be 
decided at the next general election? Simply this. ‘The Republican 
party, as represented by the men who now control it, claims that 
while all State rights, including that of regulating the suffrage, must 
be preserved inviolate in those States the majority of whose people 
did not take part in the rebellion, in the others the control of 
suffrage and citizenship may and should be assumed by Congress, 
and that these States should be ‘ reconstructed” for the purpose 
of giving the suffrage to negroes. In other words, that where 
negro suffrage is a matter of tremendous moment, it may be 
imposed upon the people by force, but that in another part of the 
country, where the question of negro suffrage is of no practical 
consequence, it should be left to the people who have already 
decided against it, even Kansas, bleeding Kansas, having refused 
the negro the suffrage, and Ohio, radical Ohio, having denied 
political rights to all persons having even ‘a visible admixture of 
negro blood.” ‘his position, which the Democrats deny, is dis- 
tinctly taken in the second article of the Republican platform. 
The Republicans also rest upon the position that ‘ the 
negro must be a chattel or a citizen.” ‘This the Democrats 
also deny; and point to the negro in the North, where, 
for half a century, he has been neither chattel nor citizen, 
and where yet all his personal rights are as secure as those 
of any white man, and he is as comfortable as any man in his con- 
dition of life, and generally somewhat happier than a white man 
of similar position. Upon these issues the Republicans would 
surely be defeated, and by the votes of men who fought and 
laboured for the Union from the beginning to the end of the war 
with all their hearts and all their strength, were it not for the well 
deserved popularity of their candidate, whom they took—a large 
proportion of them very reluctantly—solely on account of that 
popularity. ‘That they will save themselves by this move is far 
from being certain, or even tolerably well assured. Should the 
Republicans succeed, it will be because of their candidate, and in 
spite of their platform. Should the Democrats return to power, it 
will be because of their platform, and in spite of their candidate. 
—lI am, Sir, &c., A YANKEE. 


TRUE AND FALSE CO-OPERATION. 

[To rue Eprror or tur * Specraror.”] 
Sir,—The use made of my name by the reviewer in your last 
number of a French report upon Co-operation with which I am 
not yet acquainted, may give me some title to offer a few observa- 
tions in reply to the article in question, the tone of which is 
indeed perfectly fair and moderate. 

One singular fallacy, as it seems to me, runs through it, and 
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lies at the bottom of M. Cernuschi’s experiments, on the failure of 
which it dwells. It is that of supposing that there can be such a 
thing as Co-operation without Co-operators. Division of profits 
among customers in proportion to the amount of their purchases is 
not in itself co-operation, it is simply the machinery which has been 
found most successful for co-operative consumption. ‘The bestowal 
of such profits by a single trader on his customers is a mere form 
of benevolence,—it may be interested,—and can bear no other 
results than benevolence, interested or not. So far from experi- 
ments like M. Cernuschi’s affording any data whatever by which 
to judge of the effects of co-operation, they simply serve as beacons 
to warn co-operators off false paths. I do not hesitate to say 
that an establishment like M. Cernuschi’s leads to exactly opposite 
results to those of a true co-operative store. M. Cernuschi, as I 
understand, supplying the whole capital of certain butchers’ shops 
himself, calling for no pecuniary support from his customers, 
proceeded to give thein half his profits. The sole tie between him 
and the, then, was the hope of bonus. ‘This could, in the first 
place, attract none but the most greedy and sordid ; for if there is 
one fact which the annals of every co-operative store establish 
irrefragably for those who are familiar with the working of such 
bodies, it is that the mere bonus-hunters amongst their members, 
who usually form a ‘*mammonite” party of themselves, are the 
worst enemies to the prosperity of the store, those who most 
hamper its development through a judicious reservation of capital 
once made for purposes of future utility, those who are the most 
incapable of understanding the necessities of trade, those who are 
the first to desert the store in hard times, or at any time, for the 
prospect of the most trifling, the most fallacious advantage else- 
where. And if this be the case with reference to the members of 
a co-operative store, how much more so must it be with mere 
customers, not called upon even to make the trifling sacrifice of a 
1/, subscription without knowledge of or responsibility for the 
working of the establishment! But just in the same proportion 
as M. Cernuschi’s bonus would attract the worst portion of the 
customer class (except some very few persons in affluent or at 
least easy circumstances, who might deal with whom on grounds of 
personal esteem—and probably refuse a bonus when offered), in 
that same measure would it generally repel the best. If there is 
one thing, thank God! which the honest working man of every 
country shrinks from and despises, it is the receipt of alms, and 
M. Cernuschi’s bonus he would certainly look upon as such. 
For, in the next place, it is the grossest fallacy to suppose 
that it is the mere bonus on consumption which draws our 
working men into co-operative stores, though it is, 1 admit 
with shame, far too attractive already. For the thoughtful, 
the sensible, the independent-minded, still more for the earnest 
and enthusiastic, there are quite other incentives. There is 
the certainty that by uniting together they will be able 
to secure for themselves and for their families full weight, 
full measure, of articles of the best quality, which they know or 
believe they mostly get elsewhere in scanty weight and measure 
and adulterated ; there is the honest pride of being able to secure 
the same to the public ; there is the attraction of meeting with 
their fellows, and carrying on together a business which is their 
own ; there are the infinite possibilities of development which 
every such beginning, however small, affords ; there is the con- 
sciousness that by establishing one little centre of honest trade, 
self-ruled in fellowship, a whole class is being trained and raised 
to higher things. The division amongst co-operators of profits 
upon consumption has, then, this value, that it harmonizes entirely 
with all the objects of the consumer. ‘The member of the co- 
operative store has a direct interest in the perfection of its trade ; 
he is interested in having the best articles, the best means of 
verification in quantity and quality, the best attendance, the best 
management, the best accounts, and the best supervision of those 
accounts ; his power and his responsibility are, so to speak, in the 
saine plane with his interests; and, above all, he knows that he is 
only one of many, and that it is only by collective action that his 
interests can be secured, his power exercised. But M. Cernuschi’s 
customers,—without power or responsibility, —looking only to their 
own wretched individual bonus, have no such interest as the co- 
operative shareholder. ‘This one, provided he can get his bonus, 
will be disposed to overlook defects both in quality and quantity, 
to brook any amount of rudeness or misbehaviour in the attend- 
ants, to flatter and fawn upon the management. ‘That one, tak- 
ing no account of the necessities of trade, will expect to get every- 
thing as cheap as dirt, and then to receive whole nuggets of bonus. 
Nowhere will there be any sense of collective action, for there is 
no co-operation anywhere. As surely as an ordinarily well 
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its class, so surely does a mere bonus-dividing shop like M. 
Cernuschi’s tend to be the worst. 

But it may be said to me, Do not your objections reach the 
present practice of the Rochdale Pioneers, and of many other co- 
operative stores, of giving bonus to customers who are not mem- 
bers? I answer, There is this enormous difference between the 
two cases, that in the one case the practice is only grafted upon 
co-operation, in the other it is sought to be made a substitute for 
it. Such a bonus, where consumption is already co-operatively 
organized, has been found by experience not only to attract more 
customers, but to transform customers into members. But eo- 
operative stores flourished long before such a thing was ever 
thought of, and many flourish now without it. And I believe 
these are the safest. In the long run, mere bonus-custom is only 
fair-weather custom, and a sudden accident or turn of trade may 
blow it to the winds in a day, and yet leave a store which has re- 
lied on it with all the responsibilities incurred towards meeting it. 
I think, therefore, that sooner or later it will be wise to limit such 
bonus, not only in amount, but in the duration of its enjoyment, 
so that after a certain time, which might be considered probation- 
ary, customers who have enjoyed the advantages of co-operative 
trade should be compelled to take upon them its responsibilities, 
by enrolling themselves as members,—a process which might be 
made very easy, through a retention and capitalization of a 
portion of their bonus. 

As respects the opposition which your reviewer rightly insists 
on as existing between the two forms of co-operative action 
now applied amongst ourselves to distribution and produc- 
tion, I may observe that it is a fact which has long been observed, 
which was discussed at length some seventeen years ago 
between my friend Mr. Vansittart Neale and myself, in the 
pages of the Christian Socialist, then the Mounitewr, so to speak, 
of co-operation, as the Co-Operator is now, and which has 
since been illustrated by such an anomaly as a strike amongst 
shoemakers employed by a co-operative store. But that in prac- 
tice these two forms of co-operation are not yet, as your reviewer 
would have it, ‘‘ mutually destructive,” is proved by some other 
facts which I commend to his notice:—1st. That whenever you 
find an association for co-operative production, you are sure to 
find amongst its members some who are also members of co-opera- 
tive stores. 2nd. That in every co-operative store you are almost 
sure to find men anxious to promote co-operative production. 3rd. 
That wherever co-operative conferences have met, delegates from 
both classes of bodies have sat together and acknowledged a com- 
mon interest. For what, again, your reviewer overlooks is, that 
division of profits of labour is not co-operative production, any 
more than division of profits upon purchases is co-operative con- 
sumption. Co-operation,—fellow-work,—must underlie both, and 
it is that great fact, that great power, which unites the members 
of both classes of bodies together morally, even while they have 
not yet found means to harmonize satisfactorily their respec- 
tive machineries. But the defect of both machineries lies in 
exactly the opposite direction from that pointed out by your 
reviewer. ‘ Co-operation,” he writes, ‘is not arrived at” 
(.e., in consumption) ‘‘ unless the whole business of dis- 
tribution is placed in the hands of persons who are simply 
agents of the customers, paid by fixed salary.” I answer 
that thorough co-operation is impossible so long as one © fixed 
salary ” subsists, aud that the “ fixed salary ” of shopmen, mana- 
gers, &c., is by far the commonest cause of failure in co-opera- 
tive stores, by hindering the distributing officials from thoroughly 
identifying themselves with the weal and woe of the concern, by 
tempting them to selfishness and dishonesty. So far from the 
‘agent at a fixed salary ” being the ideal of co-operative trade, 
he is the greatest danger of any trade. No sensible man ever 
employs an agent at a‘ fixed salary,” and nothing more ; he seeks, 
on the contrary, to secure the honest and energetic discharge of 
the agent's duties, at least by the prospect of a rise in salary, 
generally by per-centages, discounts, or other means of binding 
up his interests with those of his employer. It is precisely the 
folly of co-operative stores in general that they have too often 
overlooked in this respect the teaching of commercial experience, 
and have expected immaculate virtue and boundless efficiency from 
their badly paid distributors, without holding out to them any 
effective incentives for the purpose. No; the opposition between 
our two forms of co-operation is to be harmonized only by the 
mutual interpenetration of their respective principles; by the 
frank introduction of the bonus to labour into co-operative con- 
sumption, of the bonus on consumption into co-operative produc- 
tion. ‘Lhe way is being felt to this end already, and I have little 
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formula for this new development of co-operation will be discovered 
and practised. 

As to the system of co-operative distribution being, in spite 
of many accidental merits, which are to be attributed to the 
moral impulse of its promoters, “ essentially a failure, having no 
advantage over competition, and being much clumsier in its 
working,” it should really be quite enough to cite the names of 
Rochdale, Halifax, Manchester, Liverpool, &c., to refute such an 
Your reviewer is absorbed by the plutonomic error of 
confounding consumption with trade. ‘The end of consumption 
is, after all, consumption itself, profit only its accident. If none 
of our great stores ever paid one farthing of dividend, they would 
still be successes, not failures, for they can secure to the con- 
sumer that which competition never cau secure to him, the best of 
everything, in the fullest quantity, at the fairest price. ‘That, in 
the process of doing so, however, they are able to realize a profit ; 
that in the distribution of that profit amongst large numbers of 
men they diffuse wealth instead of accumulating it, for the benefit 
of individuals ; that when they do accumulate wealth, it is always 
for the benefit of the many and not of the few, by the develop- 
ment of new modes ef collective action, these indeed are ‘ acci- 
dents” in their career, but accidents so common as to be almost 
habitual, and such as flow necessarily from their constitution, 
when they are managed with ordinary ability, instead of being 
merely dependent upon the will of individuals, as in competitive 
trade. 

That, neverthelesss, ‘‘ moral impulse,”—and something much 
stronger, steadier than mere ‘ impulse,”—is needed to the genuine, 
permanent success of co-operation, I should be the last to deny. 
Such a truth flows necessarily from the position with which I 
started in this letter, that there can be no co-operation without 
co-operators,—living men, willing and able to work together, and 
stedfast in doing so. All that forms of co-operation can do is to 
supply the best means for such fellow-work,—a machinery which 
shall facilitate instead of marring the course of production and 
trade. We co-operators claim to have so far succeeded, that the 
co-operative store has solved the competitive discord of interests 
between the seller and purchaser of goods, that the co-operative 
factory or partnership of industry is in process of solering the dis- 
cord of interest between the seller and purchaser of labour. We 
are going further still already, nor do we yet know where we shall 
stop, or rather say, we dare never stop so long as we find one dis- 
cord of interests yet subsisting, capable to any extent of being 
solved, by human wit, by human faith, by human love, which 
hinders man from working together with man—and with God,— 
1 am, Sir, &c., J. M. LupLow. 


assertion. 





THE METHODIST CONFERENCE AND THE STATE 
CHURCH. 
(To tne Eprror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In a recent issue you affirm that the letter of Rev. T. Jackson, 
S.T.P. (he is not a D.D.) to the Methodist Conference and the 
circumstances of its reception afford curious proof of the vehement 
intolerance with which some Dissenters regard all deviation from 
their own emphatic dogmas. I cannot lay my hands on the number 
to which I refer, but I believe this was the drift of your comment. 
Now, as I believe that those ministers of all Protestant creeds, 
both within and without the Establishment, who embody, or have 
imbibed, the peculiar religious spirit of this age, find themselves 
converging towards the Spectator as the fairest expression of that 
fearless, generous, and reverent spirit of inquiry to which they 
would fain attain, you will understand how unwilling I am that 
you should form an unfavourable estimate of that school of which 
I am a humble member, especially when that estimate is apparently 
just, and that only because based upon a half-truth. Of late 
years the Spectator has found its way into the hands of our younger 
Ministers, over whom it exerts no inconsiderable influence. 
Although we do not fully endorse the distinctive doctrines of your 
creed, we heartily sympathize with that superiority over national 








must ‘travel” (i.e., be employed in the regular Itinerancy) 
fourteen years before he can vote at the Presidential elections, or 
possess any legal locus standi in the Conference. Recently, indeed, 
that assembly has connived at some who have not attained to the 
mystic 14 taking part in its debates, but simply out of courtesy. 
Hence as very few enter our Ministry under 20, men are consider- 
ably past 30 (at which age even a Spartan was allowed to take 
part in the public assembly, and was eligible to the oflices of the 
State) before their opinions are really known. Indeed, the majority 
of our Ministers have passed the meridian of life before they enjoy 
the full Methodist franchise. I make these remarks in no queru- 
lous spirit, but simply as predicating matters of fact which bear 
directly upon the subject of this communication in the following 
manner :—The Conference, speaking roughly, only represents the 
opinions and wishes of Methodist Ministers who are on the other 
side of 40. Of course in doctrinal matters their younger brethren 
agree with them ; but, as regards those public and passing events, 
in relation to which Methodism permits a diversity of opinion, the 
sentences of an octogenarian supernumerary are not a safe test of 
the sentiments of this generation, which will find no loophole of 
utterance (unless you take pity on it) until a new generation has 
grown up at its feet. The official manifestoes of Methodism always 
express the sentiments of the last generation ; the children of the 
present are not heard. And yet it would be well sometimes to hear 
the children, for their opinions will sway Methodism when our 
dear fathers have gone to their reward. 

I do not think that young ministers contemplate the Catholic 
Faith with abject terror or pelt Catholic Christians with opprobrious 
epithets. They heartily echo the sentiments of a I8tter to a 
Roman Catholic by the Rev. John Wesley, A.M. (Dublin, A.D. 
1749), in which our revered founder, then in the full vigour of his 
ministry, “in the name and in the strength of God” exhorts his 
Catholic ‘‘ brother” (!) to “resolve, first, not to hurt one another ; 
secondly, to speak nothing harsh or unkind of each other; thirdly, 
to harbour no unkind thought, no unfriendly temper towards each 
other ; fourthly, to help each other on in whatever we are agreed 
leads to the Kingdom. So far as we can, let us always rejoice to 
strengthen each other’s hands in God.” Sir, tears fill my eyes 
while my pen almost incredulously transcribes such sentiments, 
from such a man, in such an age! Is it possible that upon our 
shoulders has fallen the mantle of that boundless charity, of that 
devoted apostleship! Are these the sentiments of the late Confer- 
ence? If ye were Abraham's children, ye would do the works of 
Abraham ? 

In relation to Dr. Pusey, I think no inconsiderable proportion 
of ‘this generation” will be found to agree with the Saturday 
Review (even that irreverent paper thinks so!) in its opinion that 
Dr. Pusey was not treated too courteously by our late Conference. 
When a clergyman of his attainments, sanctity, and position 
invites a body of Nonconformists to the consideration of religious 
questions that concern both, however widely they may differ from 
many of his tenets, they should at least give him occasion to 
exclaim, as Sir W. Scott exclaimed of a more secular body, 
‘Things are yet in the hands of gentlemen!” a result not 
obviously attainable by suspicious shrieks about ‘‘ golden baits,” 
and highly delicate insinuations that we had better go on to the 
order of the day. 

In conclusion (I cannot avoid the professional phrase, you see), 
the Rev. 'T. Jackson’s uncompromising dictum, that ‘the amal- 
gamation of Methodism and Churchmanship—a curious expression 
of the old gentleman’s—is legally, morally, and religiously impos- 
sible,” is only a dictum, after all. He not unwisely considers it 
‘useless to argue the case.” We all admire Mr. Jackson's cha- 
racter, and respect his extensive learning and venerable age, but 
we peremptorily refuse to permit even his ipse dixit to foreclose an 
argument of this importance. ‘The obvious rejoinder, for argu- 
ment there is none, to Mr. Jackson is, that ‘‘ amalgamation may 
perhaps in a few years be legally, morally, and religiously pos- 
sible.” In this conflict of dicta, the venerable Mr. Jackson has 





‘the advantage of age in so much as he is older and more ex- 


and sectarian prejudice which enables you to throw over all | perienced than we are; we have the advantage of age in so much 
spiritual poverty and helplessness the mantle of cosmopolitan | as we are younger and less experienced than he is, and will, there- 
charity ; and we strive to emulate that frank, honest, honourable fore, be able to repeat our dictum after he has been ‘ gathered to 
method of theological controversy which can only be practised by his fathers.” At about the age of forty-five, speaking generally, 
those who ‘* know in whom they have put their trust.” The fact, |a man’s intellect becomes stereotyped. After that period the 
therefore, that you will henceforth represent the sentiments and, | experience and fixity of his mind increase his grasp of stationary 
to a certain extent, the theological tenets of—shall I say ?—the ‘truth, but he is incapable of properly appreciating the fluctuat- 
Methodist Left, is my plea for the admission of these remarks into | ing phenomena of transpiring events. What was impossible 
your columns. |in ‘* Father Jackson's” day—which is surely passed now ?— 

The Methodist Conference is a more oligarchical institution than may not be impossible when our children have learned that ours 
the government of ancient Sparta. A man entering our Ministry | is a gospel of peace. However, be this as it may, adhuc sub judice 
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lis est. AsI now read the Rey. 'T. Jackson's letter for the fifth 
time, the same sentence—born of no disrespectful spirit, but of the 
inevitable consciousness that the world is incessantly progressing 
towards that 
‘tone far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves,” 
the same sentence urges its way to my lips as when I read it for 
the first time :— 
“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 
Surely once more, ‘‘ God having at the end of these days spoken 
to us in his Son,” a wave of Christian love has rolled over the 
Christian world; and while the harsh shibboleths of barbarous 
warfare are disappearing from living lips, and the turbulent, 
uncompromising combatants of the past are fast passing 
“To where beyond these voices there is peace,” 
the best and most God-like spirits of all Churches that worship 
Jesus of Nazareth are daily yearning and praying for closer inter- 
course, and a more real community of glorious toil.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A Youna@ Mernopist PREACHER. 


CURTIUS'S HISTORY OF GREECE.* 
Grore’s J/istory and the various manuals compiled out of it may 
seem to many persons to make any new narrative of Grecian his- 
tory unnecgssary. But most competent judges will be ready to 
admit that Mr. Ward has done the public good service by intro- 
ducing to them in an English form the work of the German pro- 
fessor. Dr. Curtius is one of a most meritorious class of writers 
which are greatly needed in England. He is a man who, with the 
knowledge and power to write an original work, has used his know- 
ledge and power in the composition of a book which bears the 
stamp of original research, and which at the same time is a manual 
for students. English literature is rich in original historical works, 
and English publishers find it profitable to pour upon the world a 
mass of so-called manuals, which are for the most part composed 
by the use, or rather the misuse, of the scissors ; for it frequently 
happens that the hack compiler shows an inimitable genius for 
abstracting just those pieces of original works which are not worth 
the theft by which they are obtained. ‘There exists, for instance, 
a history of some pretension, of course meant for the use of 
schools, which fills up the few pages which it can bestow 
on Venetian history mainly with an inaccurate account of 
the symbolical marriage between the city and the Adriatic. 
The truth is, that public publishers and writers have suffered 
under the delusion which it is one of Mr. Maemillan’s great 
merits to have withstood, that any man is fit to write a manual. 
Whereas, the truth is that while a student may sometimes com- 
pose with advantage an exhaustive treatise on a small topic, 
because by industry and care he can collect all that there is to be 


a 


said on the subject, no one but a person who has studied his sub- 
ject in all its bearings for years can write an elementary treatise 
upon it. Let any one, for example, think whether it would be 
possible for a clever young medical student to compose a work like 
Huxley's Elementary Physiology, and he will admit the truth of the 
principle that whilst beginners may write great works on small 
subjects, it is only professors who can with advantage write small 
works on great topics. 

In a country of professors this principle is practically admitted, 
and the works of Dr. Mommsen and of Dr. Curtius are examples of 
the benefits which are conferred on the public when professors 
compress the result of their study into a form in which it can be 
placed in the hands of schoolboys. We have purposely linked 
together the names of Mommsen and Curtius. ‘They are emphati- 
eally writers of the same school, and they share some typical 
defects and merits which are worth notice. ‘There is unfortunately 
this wide difference between them,—that while Mommsen is a man 
of consummate historical genius, aud endowed with an excess, 
if such a thing be possible, of wit, humour, and life; Cur- 
tius is, to jfidge at any rate from Mr. Ward's translation, a 
painstaking, learned, and sometimes even an ingenious writer, 
whom nature intended for an excellent professor, but made what 
Dr. Johnson would have called a somewhat “ dull dog.” If this 
criticism be thought severe, let any one read the delightful tale of 
Agaristes’ marriage as told by Herodotus, and then read it as 
mistold by Dr. Curtius. It is true, that Professor Rawlinson has 
done more than could have been conceived possible to make the 
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* History of Greece. By Dr, E, Curtius, Translated by A. W. Ward. 
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liveliest of historians appear to the English public a dull narrator 
of curious facts. But even the English professor can searcely have 
succeeded as Dr. Curtius has in stripping the tale of Hippocleidis 
and his dancing of all its life and humour. But in truth, Dr, 
Curtius’ defects no Jess than his merits, which are considerable, 
make him a fairer specimen of his school than is Mommsen. A 
man of genius will produce a work of genius, whatever be the 
particular method according to which he writes history. A writer 
simply of ability and industry exhibits more clearly the weak and 
the strong points of his view and conception of history. 

One feature which marks Mommsen and all his school is, that 
they write history without the least attempt to cite authorities, 
This is an entire opposition to the habits of the modern school of 
English historians. Mr. Grote, for example, and Mr. Freeman, 
to take two writers otherwise of a very diverse character, cach have 
this point in common, that their histories are an elaborate com- 
ment upon authorities which are cited at length. A reader who 
carefully peruses all Mr. Grote’s or Mr. Freeman’s notes and 
references knows all the facts on which the inferences of these his- 
torians rest. Even when the facts are known the student will still 
have, to a certain extent, to trust the mature judgment of his 
author. Still, when an author cites all his authorities, and cites 
them fairly, students cannot, if they exercise their own sense, be 
misled beyond a certain point. Any intelligent reader can, for 
example, within certain limits make up his mind as to the truth 
or incorrectnesss of Mr. Grote’s defence of Cleon or attacks on 
Spartan policy. Such a reader may very probably think that the 
writer is one-sided or biassed, but can scarcely be led into serious 
error as to the facts on which the character, say, of Cleon, depends, 

Readers of Dr. Curtius or of Mommsen are placed in a different 
position. They must, to a great extent, take everything on trust. 
Dr. Curtius, for example, takes a very favourable view of the cha- 
racter of Solon, and a very unfavourable view of one of the most 
remarkable Athenian statesmen, Cleisthenes. ‘The latter’s cha- 
racter is elaborately discussed by Grote, and, to our minds, placed 
in its right position. It, at any rate, appears probable, until the 
contrary is shown, that a man who saves his country from the rule 
of foreigners, and who practically founded the first free state of the 
ancient world, was something more than an adventurer who meant 
to be a tyrant, but as it were blundered iuto being a patriot. 
What, however, may have been the true character of Cleisthenes, 
and to decide on this point is certainly no easy matter, is not a 
topic we have any intention of discussing. What needs to be 
pointed out is, that while the reader of Grote is certain to learn, if 
nothing else, how very slight is the evidence on which our infer- 
ence, either for or against, Cleisthenes must rest, a reader of 
Curtius can know nothing more than that his teacher has, after 
weighing the evidence, formed an unfavourable opinion of the 
Athenian democrat. In the one case you know (if a legal meta- 
phor may be allowed) the pleadings, the evidence, the summing- 
up, and the verdict ; in the other, you know nothing but the ver- 
dict, which in the particular case is a verdict of guilty. 

It would nevertheless be unfair to look at the absence of 
authorities in works such as Mommsen’s as altogether a defect. 
Extensive citations are impossible in books where much informa- 
tion must be crammed into a small space, and authorities may 
sometimes delude rather than guide. Mr. Buckle, for example, 
did very little for the instruction of his readers by throwing at 
their heads the contents of his common-place book, and occasion- 
ally led them to overlook the obvious fact, which is too often for- 
gotten, that even when an author cites authorities readers must 
depend upon his fairness, and still more his judgment, in selecting 
authorities worth citation, and not overlooking evidence which 
tells against his theories. It is in some respects, therefore, fairest 
that students should be warned by the very absence of citations 
of their dependence on the judgment of their teacher. 

A defect which is closely connected with the habit of writing 
without quoting authorities is painfully discernible in the writ- 
ings of Dr. Curtius, as of many other German historians. ‘This 
is atrick of asserting with dogmatic certainty conclusions which, 
if often ingenious and, provided they are correct, of great import- 
slender evidence. In other 


ance, are necessarily based on very 
treated as though they were 


words, mere probable instances are 
demonstrated truths. Thus, Dr. Curtius entertains a view which, 
to us, at least, is novel and we confess startling as to the relation 
between the Ionian Greeks and the Greeks of Greece proper. He 
conceived apparently, though he does not state his theory very 
clearly, that races from Tonia colonized Greece, and that it is an 
error to conceive of the Ionian States as colonies from Greece. On 
the whole, as far as it is possible to judge on such a matter with- 
out special study, we are inclined to think that Dr. Curtius is 
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correct in his theory. It is an hypothesis which enables him to 
explain many points in Greek history which are otherwise scarcely 
intelligible. But, on the other hand, it is nothing but an hypo- 
thesis. It is one beset with many difliculties, and one, moreover, 
which would tend to throw doubt on the correctness of the 
information possessed by the Greeks themselves as to their 
early history. Yet a reader of Dr. Curtius might well 
think this very doubtful hypothesis to be a well established 
historical fact. If space permitted, it would be possible to pro- 
duce other specimens of the professor's dogmatism, which becomes 
almost amusing when applied to the character of individuals. It 
is only given toa German and a professor to enter into not only 
the acts, but also the most intimate feelings of men known to us 
as vaguely as Lycurgus and Solon. Most historians, for example, 
find it difficult enough to understand the constitutional arrange- 
ments of the Athenian lawgiver. Dr. Curtius knows not only 
what his constitution was, but also what were his views of the 
future of Athens, and can point to the very moment when Solon 
«had come to the conviction that his work of peace had been 
nothing more than a truce, that his labours had exercised no other 
effect than does the oil which the fisherman pours out to calm the 
waters,” &c., &e. 

It would be most unfair to dwell only on Dr. Curtius’s weak 
points without pointing out how closely they are connected with 
some immense merits. It is possible to pardon even his dogma- 
tism, when it is seen to be connected with a certain grasp of the 
main bearing of facts. English historians especially are a little 
apt to spend their strength on isolated points, and to lose sight of 
the general inferences which can fairly be drawn from looking at 
a large number of separate points in connection with each other. 
The great idea, for example, which is made more prominent in the 
pages of Dr. Curtius than in any ordivary history, that there is a 
tendency greatly to exaggerate the original opposition between 
Greeks and Asiatics, is one which well repays thought. It is 
impossible to give shortly the proof scattered throughout Dr. 
Curtius’s history that the opposition was at one time far less 
marked than it became at a later period, and never, perhaps, was 
quite what it appears to modern students. 

Some of the facts, however, which suggest this conclusion may 
be briefly alluded to. ‘There is, in the first place, no such geo- 
graphical division between Greece and Asia Minor as the expres- 
sions Europe and Asia seem to suggest. ‘lhe sea in early times, 
and this is especially true of the Mediterranean Sea, joined rather 
than divided nations. Moreover, there was nothing in the phy- 
sical condition of things to make life essentially different in Greece 
and in Asia. As a Greck lived at Athens so he could live at 
Miletus. ‘Lhe earliest Greek records, therefore, tell not of the 
opposition so much as of the connection between Greece and Asia. 
it may sound a paradox, but it is strictly true, that in carly times | 
war may be a link of connection between nations. Whatever be 
the origin of the Trojan myth, even if, according to one of our 
correspondents, it has originally a relation to the sun, it is 
pretty clear that the story as we have it implies the existence 
of a time when Greek and Asiatic did not stand towards one 
another in the relation of civilized man towards barbarian. ‘The 
history of Greek religion, the history, especially of Croesus, the 
sentiment of Ifecrodotus towards the Greek King, and many other 
facts all point in the same direction. At an early period of Greck 
history Greeks were much more like Asiatics and Asiatics much 
more like Greeks than in the ages of which we know most. There 
is no essential difference betweerr the rule of Priam and the rule of 
Agamemnon. At the time when Grecks had scarcely formed free 
polities, the Asiaties had perhaps not wholly fallen under absolutely 
despotic rule. ‘The tale of Herodotus that the Persian conspirators 
debated whether they should establish a despotic or a constitutional 
government is doubtless a mere tale. But it bears witness to the 
fact that those who told it did not consider the Asiatics incapable 





tion, his policy gave expression to what may be called the natural 
impulse towards reconciliation. 





MR. MAIDMENT’S SCOTTISH BALLADS.* 


Mr. MarpMent's two volumes, containing over a hundred of the 
more ancient and popular ballads and songs of the North, are in- 
tended by him as an accompaniment to the works of Dunbar and 
Henryson, and are published in a very convenient form for private 
libraries. The volumes are easy to hold, the print is excellent, 
and the paper modestly but determinedly ambitious to be even 
with the subject. The ballads are many of them intrinsically, 
alt indirectly, interesting. And no doubt they are interesting just 
in proportion to the cultivation of the readers into whose hands 
they fall. Not that Scottish history is, in its antiquarian aspects, 
an absolutely necessary part of some general cultivation ; but 
that in this country there is so large a class of refined literary 
gourmets, whose tastes and appetites have fed and grown upon 
the historical titbits, truffles, and mushrooms of the Northern and 
Border literature which culminated in Sir Walter Scott, that to 
take an interest in Scottish ballads is almost an integral part of 
literary good manners in the magic kingdom of English letters. 
A Russian, for instance, might be in a European sense, a man of 
general cultivation, and yet be in a state of childlike innocence 
respecting Sir Patrick Spens or Dick o’ the Cow. We do not 
know why exactly, but we fancy Mr. Gladstone may very likely 
be intimately familiar with Hobbie Noble and the Battle of 
Philiphaugh, while we can hardly bring our imagination to con- 
ceive Mr. Disraeli caring for Conscouthart green, Jerswigham’s 
head, Bonny John Seton, or Gley’d Argyle. So that even in this 
country what might be predicated of some, canaot with certainty 
be affirmed of all. 

Nevertheless, many causes have operated to make the Border 
literature of this country on the whole generally popular among 
the educated classes. ‘That literature and especially its ballads 
are in fact precisely that,—they are popular. ‘They are not really 
imaginative, on the contrary, they hug the ground, are intensely 
practical, intensely mediocre ; but they do embody the passions 
and associations of the people who furiously sided with the various 
leaders on one side or the other, whose names are sweet not more 
to patrician pride than in the ear of the multitude. ‘Thus, on the 
one hand, aristocratic vanity is flattered, while on the other, the 
feeling of the people is, Quorum magna pars fuimus. Whether one 
patrician is praised, or another blamed, matters little. The pulse 
is one between high and low, and high and low participate pas- 
sionately in the events recorded. Even to this day the heart of 
Selkirk beats to the tune of the Soulers of Selkirk, and though the 
ballad sings the heroic virtues of * single-soled shoon” and cries 


| **doun wi’ fause-hearted Ilome!” the feuds have passed away, and 


left nothing but the residuum of common association :— 


“Up wi’ the Souters of Selkirk, 
And doun wi’ the fause-hearted Home ; 
But up wi’ a’ the braw fellows, 
That sew the single-soled shoon. 


“ And up wi’ the lads o’ the Forest, 
That ne'er to the Southern wad yield 
But deil scoup o’ Home and his menzie 
That stude sae abieghtt on tie field. 


“Fyo upon yellow and yellow, 
And fye upon yellow and green; 
But up wi’ the true blue and scarlet, 
And up wi’ the single-soled shoon. 


“Then up wi' the Souters of Selkirk, 
For they are baith trusty and leal, 
And up wi’ the lads o’ the Forest, 
And doun wi’ the Merse to the Deil.” 
Of course the balladic and romantic feeling, which surrounds so 
many local names in English history, varies considerably in differ- 
ent parts of the country. But even when obscured or trans- 


of civil freedom. What needs explanation is rather the ultimate | muted, it forms an incalculable element in English political life, 
separation of Greeks from Asiatics than their original connection. | and explains, we think very much, why the English upper classes 
The most patent though hardly the ultimate cause is to be found | joy withstood the shocks of the modern revolutionary tide, why 
in the Persian war. ‘The Greek horror of the Persians who swept they have been substantially trusted throughout by the people, 
whole islands literally bare of inhabitants is something utterly | ...4 why, instead of stiffening their necks and hardening their 
different from the sentiment of friendly pity for Croesus. It has |p oarts ag the other European aristocracies have done against 
some resemblauce to the Christian sentiment against the ‘Turks. | popular change, they have adapted themselves to it, slowly, it i 
it is, however, worth consideration whether, even after the Persian | true, but still with a reluctance always finally tempered by the 
invasion, Greeks ever had quite that feeling of hostility to Asia for | stronger inclination to be at one with those whom they have practi- 
which we give them credit. Greek and Asiatic religion had no cally led for so many centuries. Nowhere have we wider and more 
such ground of opposition as exists between Christianity and the | varied illustration of Sir James Mackintosh’s saying about the 
various forms of Asiatic belief. No doubt the wars of Alexander en 
were in a sense the expression of the permanent opposition between 
Greek and Asiatic civilization, but if his wars showed this opposi- | at 


“+ Scottish Ballads and Songs, Historical and Traditionary. Edinburgh : Patterson. 
+ Alluding to the traditional treachery of the hird Lord Home to James IV, 
the battle of Flodden 
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laws and songs of a country than in these innumerable popular 
ballads. It would be a very interesting work to compare the 
ballads of the Continent with our own. Of course, in the feudal 
days, the lord’s vassals abroad identified themselves with their 
lord more or less, as they did elsewhere ; but in this country you 
feel at every line that they looked upon their leaders as being 
substantially of themselves, and having the same passions and 
pleasures in common. ‘They lived the same rough life, the castle 
was not so much the badge of ascendancy as the common fortress, 
and the clan followed the leader with the same delight with which 
schoolboys follow the biggest schoolboy in sport or mischief. 
The modern sports of the Englishman, though sadly chequered 
by game laws, as, indeed, they have been throughout, have 
still been in harmony with the popular imagination. ‘Thus while 
abroad, and notably in France, the eyes of the nobility were 
gradually turned from the people and fixed upon the Court, 
in this country, with sundry qualifications and abatements, the 
same or similar families have lived on terms of mutual intelli- 
gence and varying, but, on the whole, substantial sympathy 
with the people all over the island without any general break 
of continuity — a fact of inconceivable weight in all political 
calculations. 

We have said that most of these ballads are mediocre and 
practical, and the statement, though simple, will seem very sur- 
prising to some readers, and very offensive, if not supremely 
ridiculous, to others. But really, in all simplicity, let any man for 
a couple of hours look through these old ballads with a cool eye, 
and in his own mind discuss their details without prejudice, and 
let him ask himself honestly where the poetry lies? Poetry, 
as we understand it, whatever else it may be, lies first of all in 
the very marrow and essence of allusive comparison. Beautiful 
thought in rhythmical language is not necessarily poetry. Poetry 
in which fact is not married with allusion, however subtle and dis- 
guised, is no poetry. Poetry implies creation, and creation in 
poetry is twofold ; the creation of the subject, and the creation or 
inspiration of new vehicles to convey that subject. So far as 
creation of subject is concerned in these Scottish ballads, they 
might as well be plain history in prose. We open the book at 
random, and take this illustration :~ 

“Upon the eighteenth day of June, 
A dreary day to see, 


The southern Lords did pitch their camp 
Just at the Bridge of Dee. 


“ Bonny John Seton of Pitmeddin, 
A bold baron was he, 
He made his testament ere he went out,— 
The wiser man was he. 


“He left his land to his young son, 
His lady her dowery ; 
A thousand crowns to his daughter Jean, 
Yet on the nurse’s knee.” 


Read this in prose :—‘ On the 18th of June, a dreary day, the 
Southern lords pitched their camp just by the Bridge of Dee. 
John Seton of Pitmeddin, a bold baron, made his testament ere 
he went out,—the wiser he. He left his land to his young son, 
his lady her dowery, a thousand crowns to his daughter Jean, in 
the nurse’s arms.” When and how does this differ from the 
bleakest, scraggiest prose? What have we omitted? The word 
**bonny ?” Well, that isa cheap word, and, we take it, would not 
make the fortune of any poem single-handed. We have put 
** pitched ” for ** did pitch”—** a dreary day ” for a “‘ dreary day 
to see”—‘t+a bold baron” for a ‘bold baron was he”—* the 
wiser he” for ‘the wiser man was he "—* in the nurse’s arms” 
for ‘on the nurse’s knee.” The friends of Mr. Tupper will tell 
us that these changes make the whole difference. We answer :— 
exactly so,—in Mr. Tupper’s poetry. 

Lady Wardlaw’s ballad ‘* Hardyknute ” is no doubt above some 
others, but when we find that editors have actually compared it 
with ‘‘ the matchless Iliad,” we can only shrug our shoulders and 
rub our eyes. Still, without being, except ina childish way, poetry, 
in the true sense of poetry, all these ballads abound in interest 
to the student, and we thank Mr. Maidment for the scholarly 
performance of his task. 


IRISH GRIEVANCES.* 
Tue writer, who prefaces his contribution to the literature of a 
political discussion of the highest consequence with a frank admis- 
sion that the contribution in question is a palinode, does certainly 
Suceeed in attracting to his performance a larger share of public 
notice than his work, taken on its own merits, would perhaps be 
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likely to win. But when, in addition, the writer calls attention to 
the fact that he reads therein his recantation of opinions expressed 
in the most dogmatic language only four months ago, it is not 
probable that the result of our critical scrutiny of the work so 
introduced to the reader will be very favourable. However, there are 
exceptions to which we may in fairness grant some indulgence, and 
among them we are disposed to reckon the pamphlet in which Mr. 
J. C. Morison testifies to his repentance for Philistine sins, 
and to his abjuration of the creed dear to Mr. Roebuck’s “ im- 
perious” Englishman. In the Fortnightly Review for January last 
Mr. Morison published an article which he ominously entitled 
‘Ireland for the British.” As the author has now disclaimed the 
sentiments conveyed in that paper, we shall not attempt to 
criticize them ; but we may say that the essay united in a rather 
wearisome and cloudy statement of the Irigh question, the frisky 
flippancy of the Sutwrday Review and the ponderous Philistine 
logic of the Times. Since the beginning of the year, it seems, Mr. 
Morison, though he then wrote quite as dogmatically as he writes 
now, was moved somehow to doubt of his own knowledge, and to 
go to the fountain-head for information. A visit to Ireland and 
a few weeks’ study of the subject have so radically altered Mr. 
Morison’s opinions, that he is impressed, in our opinion even 
excessively, with the importance of redeeming his reputation by 
the palinode that he now offers to the world. ‘There is a great 
deal of sound sense in the observations that Mr. Morison has taken 
the trouble to print ; but everything that he says has been said 
hundreds of times already, and, apart from its being an evidence 
of the writer’s repentance of former errors, we fail to see the 
raison détre of this book. We could wish at the same time 
that all the journalists and members of Parliament who accept 
the views that Mr. Morison expounded four months ago would 
adopt the same means of checking and correcting them that 
he has done; but we should be very sorry that they should 
imitate him in needlessly taking the public into their confi- 
dence. 

Mr. Morison, like the rest of the host of volunteer political 
philosophers on the Irish controversy, has a word, or rather several 
words, to say respecting the Church, the land, and the national 
questions. As to the Church question, after the late stirring of 
the dry bones, no Liberal having any pretension to the name 
could well keep aloof from the policy of disestablishment. Mr. 
Morison therefore in denouncing the existing monstrous and 
indefensible abuse of the Irish Church, scarcely takes on himself 
the responsibility of putting forward a new political principle, or 
of advocating an original policy. The question whether or not 
we are to maintain in Ireland as an Endowed and Established 
Church the creed of one-eighth of the community has long since 
been taken out of the region of argument. It is to be settled not 
by either syllogisms or sarcasms, but by votes. ‘The only 
arguments which at the present stage of the conflict can do 
effectual service are those addressed not to the reason alone, but 
also to the feelings, by those men of genius who, like Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Gladstone, have placed themselves in the front of the 
fray. ‘The pioneers have done their work long ago, and Mr. 
Morison comes altogether too late with his well intended but 
not very efficient pick and shovel. 

The speculative politician has a better and more useful work to 
do in clearing the way for a just appreciation of the ideas and 
feelings which are involved in what is called for brevity the 
Irish Land Question. It is this which Englishmen will best 
learn to understand by such a’ business-like Irish visit as Mr. 
Morison has felt it his duty to pay, it is of, this that they are now 
most complacently and fatally ignorant. The good effect pro- 
duced by a little study of actual facts is visible in Mr. Morison’s 
treatment of this grave and even cardinal question of tenure, for 
though Mr. Morison is still vague in his suggestions and rather 
extravagant in his language, he has grasped, on the whole, ina 
frank and intelligent spirit, the broad features of the noxious 
social system for which it is the task of English statesmanship to 
provide a remedy. He adopts, with the suspicious zeal of a new 
convert, a plan for Irish land reform that has been published by 
Mr. Marcus Keane, the pith of which is the acknowledgment by 
the law of the tenant’s right to demand from his landlord a thirty 
years’ lease, with subsidiary provisions, intended to make their 
tenure practically renewable for ever. It may be doubted 
whether this reform would operate as effectually and rapidly in 
converting the people of Ireland to loyalty as a perpetual settle- 
ment, while the one proposal would unquestionably be opposed 
quite as fiercely by the propertied classes as the other. The diffi- 
culties in the way of perpetual settlement are still enormous, though 
no insuperable, and a well devised leasing system would cer- 
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tainly confer many immediate and important benefits on the 
Irish farmers. Still more might be done by a judicious plan 
for the creation of a peasant proprietary, by the purchase 
of land in the Landed Estates’ Court for division among the 
occupiers. Mr. H. D. Davies has lately published a small 
pamphlet in which the details of such a plan, founded in the main 
on strictly commercial principles, are clearly and ably worked out. 
A Company for the purchase and sale of Irish Estates, combining 
the system of deposits common in Building Societies and a life 
assurance to secure the interests of the purchaser's family, would 
be a novelty; but Mr. Davies seems to be of opinion that 
it could not be made immediately or extensively useful with- 
out the support of a Government guarantee, which, just at 
present, it would be difficult to get. Mr. Morison does not 
notice any plans of this character, but without taking account 
of them, we cannot form a practical estimate of the Irish land 
question. 

In one point, Mr. Morison has taken a just, and what is more 
singular, an original view. Lord Dufferin and his allies have 
always pointed to the isolated instances of permanent tenure in 
Treland as a proof of their case that the Irish occupier only grows 
lazier and more indifferent to his real interest under a system of 
security. But, as Mr. Morison observes, these isolated cases present 
themselves to us under unfair conditions. low can we expect, 
all of a sudden, to develop thrift in a nation that has become 
saturated with unthrift? The utmost we can hope for is to open 
to the Irish people, as a community, those opportunities for 
developing an energetic character that excite their ambitions in 
the colonies and the United States. And Mr. Morison goes on to 
adduce a very striking parallel :— 


“Tt is the peculiar iniquity of the present system of things that it 
appears to mark independence and self-help as odious vices which must 
at all risks be suppressed. When a man is fined for energy, it is not 
wonderful if he becomes slothful. When a man does not know where 
he will be in a year’s time, whether he will be left unmolested on his 
farm or a wandering outcast, it is no marvel that deep-laid plans for the 
future are not often in his thoughts. THe literally would be a fool to 
harbour them. He may be the most thrifty and enterprising of mortals, 
‘but the fatal want of security utterly forbids him to develop those 
qualities. The system sweeps over the land, mowing down the high 
and the low to the same level. Apathy, sullenness, and incompetence 
are seen to be as useful and fashionable as their contraries. A bad and 
feeble tone is the result throughout the class. We all know howa 
college, a regiment, a public office, a constituency may acquire a depre- 
ciated morale, which will defy all attempts at improvement from within, 
and the presence of public opinion from without, for years. The pre- 
sent condition of the House of Lords offers a parallel which is worthy of 
consideration. What is the complaint daily waxing louder against that 
assembly? That it does nothing ; that it will not do what it still could ; 
that it is listless and apathetic to a degree that renders the develop- 
ment of a statesman within it all but an impossibility. Every superior 
man in it has been trained in ‘another place.’ Why is this? Because 
the rewards of political energy and toil have departed from the House 
of Lords. The Lords were energetic enough when they had something 
to gain or lose by their energy. The Irish tenants, when they get to 
America or the Colonies, are also energetic when it is worth their while. 
Now, they have no more inducement to be zealous agriculturists than 
the Lords have to be zealous debaters.” 


We might take exception to the tone of some of Mr. Morison’s 
remarks in the third part of his book on the “ national” 
grievances of Ireland. In these he seems to fall into a similar 
error of extravagantly rhetorical statement, but in an opposite 
direction, to that which characterized the article in the Furtnightly 
Review which he recants. ‘The following observations, for instance, 
seem altogether overstrained and mischievous :— 


“ People must have a strange conception of human naturo in general, 
and of Irish nature in particular, if they wonder that bitter national 
antipathy is the result of such a policy. It argues a singular dulness of 
imagination not to be able to realizo the intense national spirit of 
antagonism and hatred which must be evoked by perpetual thwarting, 
compression and oppression. An Irishman, looking up the vista of his 
country’s history, sees one recurring fact always prominent, always 
crushing him and his country as with the weight of mountains. From 
the all but mythic twilight of the Middle Ages down to the year of grace 
1868, the same great shadow is thrown across his land from the same 
great object. Under this shadow ho has cowered and shuddered for 
ages, it has ever filled his horizon, and been 

‘A looming bastion fringed with fire,’ 

with fire which could descend and burn him and his like flax. And 
because he dreads the fire, because his mind is still full of horror and 
agony at the terrible heat of it, he is disaffected—he has not that proper 
spirit of loyalty which Englishmen admire.” 

We part with Mr. Morison with a feeling of gratification that 
Liberal principles are tending to overcome in so many thoughtful 
minds the prejudices of Philistinism and insular conceit. ‘The 
most hopeful sign of the future is the steady progress of political 
education among men of letters. 








LES FAUX BONSHOMMES.* 

We have to thank Professor Cassal for reviving one of the 
pleasantest memories of eleven years ago. A few spring days 
spent in Paris in the year 1857 are inseparably connected with the 
performance of the Faux Bonshommes at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
and as hearty a laugh as we ever enjoyed. One other such laugh 
we can remember, and that welcomed <About’s Trente et 
Quarante. The idea of teaching a language by means of books 
that will keep both master and pupil in roars from one end 
to the other, may seem dangerous to others than educational 
reformers. But before we enter into a consideration of the 
comedy, we must give its editor his due meed of praise for the 
exhaustive care and clearness with which he has explained every 
difficult phrase, and familiarized his readers with French idioms. 
The language of the play is the language of general society. It is 
by no means classical. It is not always, perhaps not often, 
grammatical. In more than one place the editor remarks that 
certain sentences are “ models which are not to be followed.” 
Yet these sentences will have to be heard and spoken if people 
go to France, and a previous knowledge of them enlarges the 
foreigner’s range while preparing him for an actual use of the 
language. We have already observed that the notes appended to 
this series of modern French works are admirably adapted to the 
object which the editors have in view. For that object they could 
hardly have chosen a better play than the one before us, and even 
if this play had not been annotated so well, we should have been 
grateful for the opportunity of criticizing it. 

It is, perhaps, to ba regretted that the title is untranslatable. 
‘*¢ Bonhomme,’” says Professor Cassal, ‘*means a simple, easy, 
artless, good-natured man; and ‘faux bonhomme’ the hypocrite 
who affects kindness or simplicity.” If this were the full sense of 
the words we might call the play ‘The Humbugs.” Such aname 
would be the more appropriate, as Mr. Burnand’s slight two-act 
sketch which was lately produced under a similar title was based 
on this vigorous comedy. But M. Barriére’s persons are much 
more than mere humbugs. There is a completeness in the word 
bonhomme which comprehends many shades of character, and all 
these shades in turn are caught and travestied by those who 
affect to play the part. A literal translation of the name 
would be as amusing as that famous instance of the inventive 
powers of a Parisian restaurateur who turned ‘ Poulet sauté d la 
bonne femme” into ‘* Fowl jumped at the good woman.” One reason 
why no exact English equivalent can be found is that the persons 
of the play are purely Parisian types. ‘Their style of humbug 
would not pay in England. ‘Their extravagances are 80 gross 
that they would be hooted at and mobbed in the streets. As it is, 
they are not so much portraits as theatrical models. ‘They are 
dressed in the fashion, they talk as men talk, they do what people 
do every day. ‘They want to rise in the world, to make fortunes 
by gambling at the Bourse, to mix in good society ; to have wealth, 
and command all that wealth brings ; to know people who are worth 
knowing, and to have friends rather than enemies. There is 
nothing unusual in this, and it all can be done without 
giving occasion to the caricaturist. Yet when M. Barridre 
takes the work in hand, and entrusts it to such persons 
as his Peponet, his Vertillac, his Dufouré, his Bassecourt and 
his Lecardonel, it ceases to be a matter of every-day life, and 
becomes something at once typical in its monstrosity and heroic 
in its extravagance. ‘These people are so wholly devoted to their 
one pursuit of gain, place, and importance, that they have lost 
sight of all the other necessities of human existence. When they 
sleep they certainly dream of their hobbies. But the question is 
whether they either eat or drink without a view to their attain- 
ment. Seeing them on the stage, their outward eccentricities keep 
us so constantly amused that we think of them as the privileged 
buffoons of farce, as clowns without paint or grimaces, but with 
the broad fun for which these are too often the substitute. But 
when we read or reflect on the play, the characters come before us 
in a different light. ‘They seem then to take off their flesh, and sit 
in what, for want of an apter word, we must call their souls. 
Everything that in the hands of a French comic actor was made 
to look natural by the retention of some normal gestures has ita 
direct bearing on the one great object. Beneath the surface of 
ludicrous manners there is an even more pitiable folly. We 
are made to laugh at people in order that we may not despise 
them. On the stage this succeeded to some extent, and as the 
play was meant to be seen and not read, the authors might be 
satisfied with the result. But if we are to hold, with Professor 
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Cassal, that ‘in spite of defects Les Faux Bonshommes is one of ; 
the best comedies of our century,” we must have more than this. 
We should be tempted to call it the broadest farce that ever 
aspired to the dignity of a comedy, and gained that title bya 
lavish squandering of the materials of five or six comedies, rather 
than by using any of those inaterials to the best advantage. 

When we begin to look about among the successive scenes for 
the plot which must underlie them, when we attempt the ana- 
lysis of any single character, we are at once struck by the want of | 
anything to take hold of. The plot consists in the efforts of 
various young men to marry the two daughters of the retired 
tradesman Peponet. First of all, Peponet promises one daughter 
to one, then to another, then again to the first, then back to the 
second, then the other daughter to the first, and so backwards and 
forwards. One suitor has a rich uncle and is instantly accepted as 
ason-in-law. The rich uncle has quarrelled with him, and the 
match is broken off as quickly as it was made. ‘The nephew 
reconciles himself with his uucle and is taken back into Peponet’s 
favour. This way of doing business is significant of Peponet, but 
the mere statement that he changes his mind five times over 
in the course of a morning does not give us more than an 
index to the stage side of his character. As we sce him on 
the boards he is a fair type of the weak, fussy, ill-bred, un- 
decided, overbearing, self-satisfied tradesman who has risen by 
assiduous little dishonesties, and remembers alternately the for- 
tune which he has made and the dignity which is still lack- 
ing. But, a3 we have said, he is not only a type, but a caricature 
of a type. And in another way he is as much of a caricature 
inwardly as outwardly. He carries everything to excess. One 
moment he is almost rudely pushing two artists out of the house. 
On the very doorstep he finds that one of them is the sole nephew | 
of a rich stockbroker, and he not only keeps them for dinner and | 
lodges them in his house, but there and then breaks off an existing | 
engagement aud promises one of them his daughter. All this 
occurs while Peponet is going to dress for dinner. Before dinner 
the rich uncle arrives and the match is broken off, the former lover 
just hears of his dismissal in time to be assured by Peponet that it 
is withdrawn, and the artists are turned out of the house again 
when they have only just seen that their rooms will suit 
them. Even on the stage, with all the verve of French acting, 
this is a burlesque. What can we call it when we sit down 
calmly to read the piece and comment on the action? The 
decencies of social lying are violated by such rapid transitions. It 
is true, that just at this moment we are presented with a foil to 
Peponet, in the person of the rich uncle, a figure so stolid and 
immovable that one of the artists says, ‘* He must be set going by 
clockwork, I bet he'll strike the quarter.” But such violent con- 
trasts intensify the original absurJity of the situation. All the 
dramatis persone seem to have gone mad suddenly and together. 
When the same artist goes up to the stockbroker, and gives him 
a push to see if he is alive or is really worked by machinery, the 
whole extravagance of the scene is brought to the natural climax. 
If we happened to take our seats at that moment, we should think 
that we had come in for the end of the farce instead of the middle 
of the comedy. As it is, the two are combined without our noticing 
it, but we have been wrought up to such a pitch that our critical 
faculties have long since been put to sleep. Under the circum- 
stances, one who could be cold-blooded enough to criticize would 
have lost all power of enjoyment. 

It does not so much matter to a play whether it be comedy or 
farce, as whether it be written for acting or fail to please its audi- 
ence. We must admit that this is the strong point of the aux 
Bonshommes. Without what can be called plot and with charac- 
ters which defy analysis, it gives us scenes that move and live, per- 
sons that carry on the action. The very faults of the play are 
dramatic. The authors err in wanting to make nature too natu- 
ral, They must have strong contrasts if they have any, and if 
human life does not afford contrasts, some other material 
must be provided. It is noticeable, too, that the general 
effect of dramatic presentation has been more relied on than 
any attempt at epigram, any wealth of verbal wit or humour. 
Almost the only person whose sayings add to the attractions 
of the piece is the would-be amiable cynic Bassecourt. Yet few 
of his sayings can be detached from the context. One that bears 
separate quotation is his, ‘‘ Je le répéte, Monsieur Octave est un 
garcon charmant; seulement, je trouve sa conduite ignoble.” It | 
is this invariable seulement which, accompanied by the French | 
shrug of the shoulders, gives a point to most of Bassecourt’s | 
sentences. And as neither shrug nor expression can be translated, | 




















it is vain to transplant their owner from the soil in which he strikes we 


such vigorous root. But it is quite possible to enjoy the play | 


without seeing it acted, especially when, with Professor Cassal’s 
assistance, it is at once a lesson and a relaxation, an introduction 
to the idioms and to the comic literature of a country that is rich 
in both. 





ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY.* 

‘THE greatest care has been taken to express the meanings ia the 
simplest language, a feature in respect to which this Dictionary 
will bear favourable comparison with any similar work. The 
primary meauing in every possible case has also been so expressed 
as to make the word suggest its own meaning, a feature of no 
small importance in teaching, if only in the matter of memory. 

‘* Special attention has been paid to the definitions of the Scien- 
tific and Technical terms, which will be found fully abreast of the 
present state of science, while they are expressed in the simplest 


| language. 


“The Etymological part of the work has been prepared with 
the greatest care, and will be found to embody the very latest 
researches into this most interesting subject. The derivation of 
every word (so far as has been discovered) is given, each word 
being traced back, step by step, to its ultimate source, and the 
meaning of each foreign word distinctly told.” 

Truly Mr. Donald's trumpeter must be dead! We can only 
bow the head before so magnificent an instructor, and wait meekly 
for the words of wisdom he may condescend to shower upon us. 
Praise him we dare not, for it would be but bathos to that by 
which he has anticipated us ; and how can we summon up courage 
to blaine one who is fully abreast of the present state of science, and 
uses such simple language that his book will bear favourable com- 
parison in this respect with any similar work? But we may gain 
self-confidence by first criticizing the physical aspect of the book, 
for which only the Messrs, Chambers are responsible. By the use of 
a thin but white and strong paper, nearly 600 pages are bound intoa 
volume not thicker than most school dictionaries ; aud the quantity 
of matter contained in each double-columned page is really mar- 
vellous, whatever the type might be ; but the type, though small, 
is so sharp and clean that few young eyes, aud perhaps not very 
many old ones, will have any complaint on thisscore. ‘The variety 
of type is also judiciously managed, so as to be a help to the mind 
as well as the eye. ‘The dictionary is therefore unexceptionable in 
its get-up; and will undoubtedly secure the wide sale for which 
it is evidently intended. 

But this examination of its external features has carried us past 
Mr. Donald’s awe-inspiring promises in the preface to Mr. Donald's 
performances in the book, and we will therefore, after all, attempt 
some estimate of his work. 

It is not merely an etymological, but also a general dictionary 
of our language. Perhaps it would satisfy our requirements 
better if the etymological aim were not so prominent. ‘The pro- 
nuaciation and accentuation of each word are exhibited well and 
clearly ; and secing that in the immense majority of cases there 
is a consensus of opinion among educated people on these 
points, the dictionary may be generally safely trusted. Still, 
when we find that the author treats as long the vowel of the prefix 
be (in begin, beneath, betray, &e.), that of the prefix de in deny, 
demoustrate, demonstrable (though not in demonstration), and the 
second e of bevefice, benefit, our confidence is certainly shaken. 
Mr. Donald appears to adopt the principle that the vowel that 
ends a syllable must be long. A falser one can scarcely be imagined, 
for the English tongue, which has words like 0, @, bc (in beyad), 
distinguished by this very shortness from tvo, ah, by. Be is pro- 
nounced alike in Legad and beneath ; nor can the slightest difference 
be detected in the vowels of belie, deny. ‘The vowel of both pre- 
fixes is absolutely the same, and identical with that of fo, a, and 
be. Mr. Donald has been forced to abandon his principle (if that 
was his principle) in astray, athirst; but if there, why not in 
beneath ? 

The definitions are generally pertinent and concise, and expressed 
perhaps “ in the simplest language,” though we hardly think that 
the meaning of “many” is made clearer by ‘* comprising a great or 
mized number of individuals; not few; numerous.” But that is 
a word which no English man or child will require to seek in a 
dictionary, and we could excuse the omission of all definition in 
such a case. ‘Che brothers Grimm, in their great German dictionary, 
deliberately adopted the system of not defining (or only defining 
by one and the very simplest equivalent, in Latin where there was 
no simpler German word) words which every one must know ; and 
we think their judgment wise, if only on the principle that some 
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settee E 
i. circle. If many be defined by numerous, by what shall we 
define numerous? We hope our scientific friends may find their 
words “ fully abreast of the present state of science;” but we think 
the botanist would desire something more definite of the maple 
than that it is “a tree of several species, from one of which, the 
rock maple, sugar is made.” A little ‘¢ Webster,” price one 
shilling, tells us the generic name, acer. The definitions of oak, 
beech, &e., are constructed on the same model; only that in the 
latter instance the valuable means of identification is afforded— 


m must be assumed at starting, and that we must not reason ' tical utility, as it prevents the wrong usage of words. 


Spectrum, 


nebula, diagnosis, Koran, Islam, depét, table Whéte, fresco, 


that its nuts were “ formerly eaten by man, now only by pigs.” | 


But definition is closely bound to etymology. Where the etymon 
is absolutely certain, that furnishes the original meaning, from 
which the later ones can be easily and clearly deduced in their 
order of development. Where the etymon is absolutely unknown, 
the lexicographer cannot safely go further back, in his definitions, 
than the earliest known use and force of the word. In these two 
cases he is not likely to stumble. But in the intervening space, 


| 


oratorio are not English, but borrowed words. Strictly speaking, 
such words have no place in an English dictionary at all, but 
should be relegated to a technological glossary, where the strang- 
est bedfellows would come together. ‘Though admitted for prac- 
tical convenience in an English dictionary, they should be care- 
fully distinguished from English words, by being noted as French, 
Latin, &e. ; and the etymology should be left to be decided in 
dictionaries of those languages. Words can never be truly 
regarded as naturalized which retain the foreign inflexion where 
English has a native one to substitute ; thus, spectrum is Latin, 
spectre, English ; fresco, oratorio, Italian; fresh, oratory, English. 
But among truly English words there are sharp distinctions of 
origin, which we find rather washed out than rendered clear by 
Mr. Donald. Any one moderately conversant with German and 
Danish, or other representatives of the German and Scandinavian 
families of language, knows how strikingly, notwithstanding a 


where some obscurity hangs over the origin, or else over the exact | large common vocabulary, they differ in a large number of 


mode or order of formation of the word, his tact is severely tried. words. 


The Anglo-Saxon, if we allow for some slight in- 


If for the definition he relies on a doubtful etymon, all his deduc- | filtration of Northern words, is strictly a German tongue. 
tions may be mistaken; if he rejects an etymon which ought to | But English is not strictly a German tongue, and not strictly the: 


be adopted, his definitions present only half the truth. 


Mr. | direct descendant of the Anglo-Saxon. 


Where the German and 


Donald relies at least enough on the etymology, and we must, | Scandinavian diverge most characteristically, English often sides 


therefore, now speak of this, the prominent feature of his book. 


To give the nearer, further, and ultimate sources of a word in | and this in the most obviously old and native words. 
In English we | G. froh, D. glad, E. glad; G. hut, D. hat, E. hat; G. stadt, D, 


regular order is certainly the right principle. 


with the latter, and exhibits no trace of the German equivalent, 
Thus, 


should thus cite first the oldest English form, then the Anglo- | by, E. by (in names, Grrims-by, &e.); G. rufen, D. kalde, E. to 


Saxon, then the Gothic. 
languages ? 


But where shall we place the collateral | call ; G. baum, D. tra, E. tree ; D. svend, E. swain; D. at, Ey at. 
? It may be as interesting to know the Danish or the | Now it is quite as feasible thus to discriminate from the Saxon 


Middle High German as the Anglo-Saxon equivalent of an English | elements of our language these Scandinavian elements—whether 
word ; yet if inserted in the same list with the Anglo-Saxon, it | introdueed by the Angles and Jutes (Goths) who are said to have 


will appear as if it were a link of the same chain, which is not the 
ease. And there will inevitably be cases where the Anglo-Saxon 
fails us altogether, and we can consequently show no etymon, but 
only aflinities in collateral languages; but how shall these words, 
when once inserted in the etymological brackets, be shown to be 
only suggestive affinities? Mr. Donald does not seem to have 
felt these difficulties. He treats etymology in a rough-and-ready 
way, scenting relationship between words cleverly enough, but 
not caring to distinguish too nicely between parentage and affinity, 
nor to exhibit the observance of certain laws in the formation, so 
as to place his etymology on a really scientific basis. Thus, 
although the grosser absurdities of the old dictionaries are replaced 
by something more like common sense, the method is not essentially 
different. Is it necessary at the present day to observe that you 
may amuse yourself till doomsday with comparing single words in 
two languages without doing any good, because you will not dis- 
cover a principle? But regard the languages as organisms, and 
dissect each for itself first, and then compare inflections with 
inflections, vowel-changes with vowel-changes, roots with roots, 
and you may very soon light on marvellous general truths; and 
when once you have a general truth, you can apply it yct further, 
to cases still obscure. We are not surprised, however, that Mr. 
Donald's etymology has not arrived at this scientific stage, 
when we look through his list of authorities on etymology, and 
find none of the great German triad, Bopp’s Comparative Gram- 
mar, Grimm's German Grammar, Pott’s Investigations; nor even 
the name of Rask, who spread the study of Anglo-Saxon among 
ourselves. But Mr. Donald is not true to his principle of arrange- 
ment, for he says of hart :—‘ Ger. hirsch, A.-S. heort, L. cervus, 
Gr. keravs—keras, a horn.” ‘The Anglo-Saxon form should of 
course stand first ; the German hirsch is only collaterally allied. 
This article also affords a good example of the little real know- 
ledge that can be conveyed in such concise etymological diction- 
aries. As the words stand, they seem to mean that hirsch is the 
modern pronunciation for the older heort; that for the older 
cervus, this for the older xepaéz, which means horned, and comes 
from xépas, a horn. But all these assertions (except the last, 
deriving xzpaég from xépa¢) are false; the words are formed col- 
laterally, though probably from a common root, to which we come 
nearest in %ip¢g. Under ‘* Girl” we are told :—“ Prob. A.-S. 
ceorl, Ger. karl, a fellow, formerly applied to children of both 
sexes.” Grimm’s laws of the permutation of letters would have 
preserved Mr. Donald from risking so absurd a guess as this. ‘The 
German k, or Anglo-Saxon c, never appears in English as g, and 
this very word does exist in English as churl. Let us hope that 
our girls are not churls, nor our churls girls! 

But what we look to an etymological dictionary to furnish, and 
what nothing else can furnish half so well, is the discrimination 
of the words according to their origin. This is of constant prac- 





accompanied the Saxons, or by the later Norse and Danish in- 
vaders—as it is to separate from both the Celtic and the French 
contributions; and it is a work of even greater interest at the 
present day, when Scandinavian and Germanic prejudices are too 
liable to rush into internecine feud, so that men like Mr. Pike (in 
his work on the Origin of the English) in the heat of their Miso- 
Germanism find no comfort but in declaring us Celts, Danes, any- 
thing rather than Saxon Germans! Surely, again, the words 
which we retain from the old British Celtic tongue should be 
separated with equal care. <A list of these was drawn up by the 
late Mr. Garnett; and we are glad to find the Welsh equivalents 
of these generally cited; but as an Anglo-Saxon equivalent is 
often also given, the reader is not helped to the determination 
from which of these rival sources the English word is really 
drawn. ‘Thus, our final judgment is that the book presents many 
creditable, and perhaps no positively discreditable features ; but 
that it is to be regretted that so good an opportunity was not 
embraced for doing much more, and marking a'positive advance in 
the study of our language. 


. - 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_o—— 

A Saxon’s Remedy for Irish Discontent, (Tinsley.)—We can hardly 
admit the writer's claim “to be the first unprejudiced, well informed 
‘Saxon’ who has studied the Irish questions and given the pros and 
cons without humbug.” But he certainly displays a considerable 
amount of shrewdness and good senso, and, though we cannot by any 
means trust him implicitly, we can see that what he has to say deserves 
ahearing. The suggestions which he makes probably represent the 
feelings and wants of a large class, and there is nothing inmoderate 
about them. He proposes various minor improvements in the 
management of Irish affairs, in the appointmont of magistrates, for 
instance, and in the levying of what answer to our county rates. In 
ecclesiastical matters he favours the payment of the ministers 
of all religions by the State, But his great “Remedy” of course 
refers to the land. Mr. Bright’s proposal he approves, and would 
gladly see carried out as far as may be practicable. At the samo 
time, he sees great obstacles in the way of making anything like a 
general measure of it. To the proposal of giving a perpetual tenure 
independent of the ownership of the soil he is strongly opposed. His 
own scheme is a system of long leases, to be renewed at stated intervals, 
when a new valuation is to be made, and any increase that is found to 
have taken place in the estimated rental is to be divided between landlord 
and tenant. Thus if land hitherto let at thirty shillings por acre be 
found to be worth two pounds, only half Of the increase is to be added 
to the tenant's rent. Thus a sort of partnership would be constituted. 
The Saxon writes in a lively style, and his readers, whatever they may 
think of his political wisdom, at least will not find him dull. 

Dead Sea Fruit. 3 vols. By the Author of Lady Audley's Secret, 
&c. (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.)—No writer can hope to escape the 
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penalties which await over-production. It seems to us that Miss 
Braddon’s power of expression and force of style suffer less than does 
her skill in constructing a plot. This skill she once possessed in a high 
‘degree ; the story of Henry Dunbar, for instance, has always seemed to 
us admirably constructed. Possibly she may possess it still, if the 
exigencies of an excessive demand would permit her to exercise it. 
But we see very little trace of it here. What plot there is recalls the story 
of Eleanor’s Vengeance. A young man vows vengeance against the 
unknown father who has wronged his mother, and when he has it in 
‘his power finds himself compelled to forego it, and, indeed, would be 
very much puzzled to do anything else. What vengeance can a pious 
young man, such as the hero is here represented as being, execute 
upon any one that has injured him? But though the plot deserves no 
praiso, one or two particular scenes are given with great power. Indeed, 
whether her story interests us or no, Miss Braddon seldom wearies us. Her 
style has a certain brilliancy and sparkle. If we do not find that what she 
writes is pure gold, yet, at all events, the gilding is good. She employs 
abundant decoration in the way of classical and romantic allusions, and 
considering the wide range that she takes, is remarkably correct. We 
might, perhaps, object to the phrase “ Plato’s rigid logic,” as scarcely 
giving the characteristic feature of his philosophy, and it might be 
possible to find a happier expression than the Paganism of Confucius’s, 
but a popular novelist who takes no greater liberties than these is worthy 
‘of commendation. The moral of the story is good enough; yet we 
trace hore and there a half cynical acquiescence in immorality which is 
especially unbecoming to a woman's pen. 

A Layman's Faith, Doctrines, and Liturgy. (Triibner.)—“ A Layman” 
seeks to rearrange the faith and practice of Christendom after a 
fashion which he believes to be in better harmony with the original 
order of things than any Church has yet been able to achieve. His 
proposals are, as might be supposed, of a simplifying kind. He gives us 
anew Decalogue, or rather Octologue, which omits the Second, Third, and 
Fourth Commandments. His creed is of the briefest, containing but 
three propositions about the Divine Persons ; but it is supplemented by 
various articles of belief which amount very nearly to what is held by 
the orthodox Dissenters, Nor is there anything very new in his scheme 
of Church discipline. ‘ Ministers,” he says, “are laymen devoting 
their whole time to the civil and religious duties of their office.” The 
theory of all who do not believe in an Apostolical succession comes to 
much the same thing. We may suggest to the writer that he would be 
more likely to gain a respectful attention to his proposals, if he did not 
make such a mistake as to say that printing was invented in the 
fourteenth century. The world has prejudices on the subject which a 
gentleman who intends to reform Christianity would do well to respect: 

Zhe Epicure's Year Book. (Bradbury and Evans.)—* This,” we aro 
told in the introduction, “is not a cookery book.” It has indeed a higher 
aim. It appeals not to the many who eat, but to the few who know 
how to dino. It gives us a calendar of which great gourmets of the 
past are the saints, and of which the beginning and end of various shoot- 
ings and fishings and other similar facts are, so to speak, the lessons. 
Then, under the heading of each month, we have a more particular 
account of the various foods that are in season, and suggestions for bills 
of faro. Next to this come practical directions for marketing, for filling 
the wine-cellar, and for laying the table. Tho memorable dinners of 
1867 with their menus are recorded. Strangers in London and Paris— 
and indeed many who are not strangers—receive valuable hints as to 
where they may best dine and sup. Fora few pages the author tres- 
passes upon the province of the cookery book, in order to give his readers 
some recipes which he considers to be especially valuable. Altogether 
the book is a good one, in a literary point of view as good as the pro- 
ductions of the late Mr. Walker; and it is useful, not indeed to the 
unfortunates who have to solve the problem of keeping house with 300/. a 
year, but to the luckier individuals who can multiply that figure by ten. 

Our Constitution. By A. CO. Ewald. (Warne.)—This book, which 
has the convenient arrangemont of a dictionary, supplies a quantity of 
information on legal points, partly historical, partly bearing on the 
transactions of every-day life. Mr. Ewald has evidently taken great 
pains in consulting authorities, and has produced a useful manual. 

Ethel’s Romance. 3vyols. By Matilda Homersham. (Charles Wood.) 
—tThe criticisms which we have to make upon this novel are such as we 
have often made before, and may often have to make again. We Jiked the 
first volume much better than the second, and the second better than 
the third. The characters of the women are better drawn than those of 
the men; and in strict accordance with the theory which puts clergy- 
men in a middle place between women and men, the clergyman’s 
character is not so good as the one, and better than the other. In the 
next place, Ethel himself interests us much more than does her romance. 
She has two lovers, and for a time the author contrives skilfully to 
balance our good wishes between the two; but it is only for a time. 
We soon lose our interest in the more aristocratic of the rivals, and are 
not sorry when he is disposed of, Some of the episodes are very absurd, 
that of the Romish priest who is a master of the art of self-defence 
(taught, it seems, at the Jesuits’ colleges), and carries a dagger about 
with him, is particularly so, On the other hand, some of the quietor 
scenes are well drawn; we would single out for praise that in which 
the heroine manages the awkward blundering lover who hasn't the wit to 








see the true state of affairs. Miss Homersham would do well, we think, to 
discard her “ romance.” She might write a very pretty story after the man- 
ner of Miss Sewell or Miss Yonge. What she gives us here is readable 
enough. 

Little Charlie's Life. By Himself. (Hotten.)\—This is one of the 
curiosities of literature, a facsimile in lithograph of a journal written by 
a boy of seven. The language is wonderfully fine; but a respectable 
clergyman vouches for its being a genuine production, and we are not 
prepared to say that anything is impossible after having read of the 
wonderful Dutch child who knew Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and wa 
know not what languages besides, at four, and, happily for himself, died 
at five years of ago. 

We are glad to see a third edition of the Rivulet, a Contribution to 
Sacred Song, by Thomas T. Lynch (Longmans). Mr. Lynch would 
take a very high place among the writers of sacred poetry if his powers 
of expression were always equal to his thought. His language is some- 
times feeble, his versification sometimes rude. Yet these defects arg 
not by any means frequent, while whatever beauty comes from broad 
and liberal views of truth and from a most genuine tenderness of feel- 
ing is never wanting. This volume contains about sixty pieces which 
will be new to those acquainted with the former editions. We give an 
extract from one of these :— 


“Tf love in any heart ariso, 

And stir the tongue, and light the eyes, 
And speed the foot, and fill the hand ; 
Then, Christian, thou must understand 
That, though unthought of, God is there; 
So of Him, denying Him, beware. 

“Tf Litthkemore makes haste to bless 
His troubled neighbour Littleless, 

And poer men to the poorer give, 
Weak ones the weaker help to live, 
The sad those sadder still console; 
Then God is working in the soul. 

“Tf the grown man foregoes his bread 
That little mouths may first be fed ; 
And patient women serve the men 
Who care for them but now and then, 
And love keeps warm without a fire ; 
Oh, then, the grace of God admire! 

“ Two strangers ocean may divide 
Who yet shall bridegroom be and bride, 
And God unknown to souls may be 
Who love Him will eternally; 

But all true hearts our Father knows, 
And will to them His truth disclose.” 


How much this is spoilt by some weak lines, such as that which we 
have marked in italics. 

St. David's. By an Ecclesiologist. (Bemrose.)—This guide to the 
antiquities of St. David’s, a remarkable place, which, though not more 
than two hundred miles from London, is less known to Englishmen in 
general than Abyssinia, is written by one who knows his subject well, 
and feels an enthusiastic interest in it. Tourists in South Wales 
would do well to include this pilgrimage in their journey. St. David's 
is sixteen miles from Haverfordwest, and they should certainly take 
this little book with them. 

Grace Stanley. 1 vol. (Saunders and Otley.)—Grace Stanley is a 
practical and sensible young lady, with a good appetite (as we are 
specially informed the first time that we are allowed to see her at her 
meals), who walks, rides, dances, flirts in moderation, and finally settles 
herself for life very happily and prudently. The writer who tells her 
story bids defiance to the proverb, and makes the course of love run 
smooth. But she does not succeed in making this smooth course other 
than dull. The most striking incident is the appearance of the lover, 
who introduces himself to his future love by shooting her dog. 

Mr. White has published a second edition of his elaborate work on 
Emanuel Swedenborg: his Life and Writings (Simpkin and Marshall).— 
We have before expressed our opinion of the value of this book, and 
need not at present say anything more than that it now appears ina 
more convenient shape, having been compressed into a single volume. 
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Allen (L, F.), American Cattle, their Breeding, Management, &c., er 8vo (Triibner) 12 0 
At War with the World, cr 8V0 ..........scccccsecescesesesseneee .. (Simpkin) 50 
Bellairs (H. W.), The Church and the School, cr 8VO ......ccseesseeeseeeeeee (Parker) 50 
Burnand (F. C.), Happy Thoughts, 12mo “ (Bradbury & Evans) 2 6 
Byron (H. J.), Paid in Full, 12mo .... ‘ 20 
Chambers (G. F.), Handbook for Vis 7) 36 
Chambers (G. F.), The Parish Tune-Book, 8vo 26 
Children’s (The) Musical Companion 40 
Chureh (The) Catechism and Order of Confirmation, strated, 4t 10 
Clergyman’s (The) Manual of Private Prayers, 12M0...........00eee000000* (Masters) 10 
Codd (E. 8.), Sermons to a Country Congregation, 3rd series, 12mo...(Masters) 6 6 
Copenhagen and its Environs, Guide for Travellers, 18m0 ..........ss00000+ (Asher) 3 6 
Davidson (E, A.), Linear Drawing, 12m0...............c0e.seeee0s ..(Cassell) 20 
Family Doctor, a Directory of Domestic Medicine, er 8vo . (Routledge) 3 6 
Fowler (J.), Prayers for School and House, er 8vo.. -...(Simpkin) 2 6 
Galt (J.), The Provost and other Tales, 12mo /. Blackwood) 20 
Guthrie (T.), Studies of Character from the Old Testament, cr 8vo ...(Strahan) 3 6 
Haunted (The) and the Haunters, 12m0...........cccccceseeceeeeeeeeees (W. Blackwood) 10 
Henry's First History of England, 16mo (Laurie) 10 
Italy and her Capital, by E. S. G. S., cr 8v0........ccccseccoseceoseresseesesces! (Freeman) 3 6 
Langford (J. A.), A Century of Birmingham Life, vol 2, 8vo ............ (Osborne) 21 0 
Main (P. T.), Introduction to Plane Astronomy, new ed, 12mo., (Deighton) 40 
Massinger’s Plays, edited by F. Cunningham, part 1, 12mo............... (Crocker) 10 


(Longman) 21 0 
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Mather’s (J.), Coal Mines, their Dangers, &c., folio ............ 
MeCarthy (J.), The Waterdale Neighbours, 12mo... 
Neale’s (J. M.), Sermons for the Black-Letter Days, cr 8vo. 
Neison (F. G.), Contributions to Vital Statistics, 40 ..........cceceeeeeeeees (Layton) 21 0 
Oke's (G. C.) Magisterial Synopsis, new edition, 2 vols Svo. (Butterworths) 58 0 
Pletsch (O.), Little Folks and Little Friends, royal SVO .....sccccceseeereees (Warne) 40 
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T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE.— 
WINTER SESSION, 1848-9.—The Introductory Address will be given by 
Mr. THOMAS SMITH, on THURSDAY, OCTOBER Ist, at 2 p.m. 
Students can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the College regulations. 
All information respecting both the Hospital and College may be obtained on 
application, either personally or by letter, to the Resident Warden, Mr. MORRANT 
BAKER, and at the Museum or Library. 


URE CLARETS—E. LAZENBY 
Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W., direct 
attention to the following pure unloaded Wines of their own special importation :— 
Prices per dozen :— 
24s. | FINE BORDEAUX... 
An excellent Dinner A Dessert Wine, w 
In cases of 3 dozens. Bottles and cases included. 

A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 
CLARET. .0...cccccsceceveresecvees 18s to 108s, | SHERRIES  ..........00.cceeeeeeees 248 to 84s, 
A good Vin Ordinaire, up to A sound Dinner Wine, up to 

choice Old Vintage Wines of First | Fine Old Amontillado and East India. 
PORTS. .ccrccosccvccccescnscssessoned 38s to 120s, 












HT BORDEAUX...... 
ai Bouquet, 





and SON, | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Growths. 1 
CHAMPAGNES. .......00eeeeeee+. 008 to S43, Light Old and Crusted Wines, 
A Light, Dry. Sparkling Wine, | up to very Old Crusted and Vintage | 
up to choice Wines of the First Brands, | Wines. 
TEED ccccccccorcescesosesssoscnenss 26s to 84s, ; SAUTERNES .........c0e0eseeeeee 24s to 120s, 


A Light Rhine Wine, up to A Light White Bordeaux, up 
choice Growths. to choice Liqueur Wines. 
COGNAC BRANDIES.—Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 54s, to very old Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and orders are received at the 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 





| 


Price Elevenpence. 
CONTENTS. 
MILTON, or NOT MILTON ? 
The CRITICAL TEMPER, 
A TOWN COUSIN in a FIX. Drawn 
by Miss Paterson. 
FOUL PLAY. By Charles Reade. 


ELECTIONEERING, 

COMING EVENTS. Drawn by F. Eltze. 
On SHANTIES. 

LITTLE WHITE-THORN. 

FEMALE FREEMASONRY. 


SUSSEX OXEN GOING HOME, Drawn | The WOODS and the WEATHER. 
by B. Bradley. IMPOSSIBLE. 
The MISSING CROWN. RUDDERLESS. 


NINETY DEGREES in the SHADE 
Drawn by F. Eltze. 
ANGLOPHOBIA, 
TABLE TALK. I)lustrated. 
Together with the continuation of a New Story, 
LOVE the AVENGER. By the Author of “ All for Greed.” 
London: Brappury, Evans, and Co., 11 Bouverie street. 


YOMAN REMAINS and CHRISTIANITY.—The BUILDER 

»v of THIS WEEK, 4d, by post 5d, contains :—Fine View and Plans of a Man- 
chester Warehouse—The Roman Villa at Chedworth—Hospitals of the World— 
Cirencester Archeological Congress—The Abergele and Mont Cénis Disasters—The 
Science of Colour—Bedford Castle—with other Papers, Sanitary Inquiries, and Art 
News.—1 York street, Covent Garden, and all Newsmen. 


| Fee LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s square, 8S.W.—On and 
after August 1 the Library will be CLOSED at 6 p.m. 
By Order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


MY FIRST PARISHIONER, 

An ELECTION of IDIOTS. 

The ECLIPSE. Drawn by F. Eltze, 
FERNS. 

















DUBLIN EXHIBITION. | 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— R O Y AL 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, anp LIVERPOOL. 


EPITOME OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1867. 


The “ROYAL” has never had a larger body of Constituents than now. 





cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Creat 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and FIRE BRANCH £ 
i :¢ bi led “ Ki ‘s LL Whisky.” a : 
pink label cork branded “ Kinahan’s — PREMIUMS in 1867, being a larger revenue than in any preceding year ....... saaneupennnenenia ° $00,588 
TATU me . r 210 AOSSES by FIRE in 1867 292. 
UNVILLE'S OLD IRISH WHISKY, NET PROFITS, after paying all losses and expenses 56,373 


BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied te 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly te 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
wo. 


“PT HAVE NO APPETITE.”| A°0Us 188. 





Annual Average of new business in 1865-6-7 
0. during previous Quing 
Amount added to Life Reserves in 1867 





LIFE BRANCH. 
801,000 


128,583 





nnium 








LIFE PROPOSALS now effected will participate in the increased share of Profits recently conceded to Policy- 


olders. 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London, 





Then use * WATERS’ QUININE WINE,” the 
finest tonic bitter in the world. Sold by grocers, oil- 
men, confectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. WATERS 
and WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's lane, 
Cannon street, London. 





P EPSINE.—Onty Strver MepaL.— 

Paris Exhibition, 1867,—Morson's Pepsine Wine. 
Globules, and Lozenges—the popular remedy for weak 
digestion. Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, W.C. Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s 6d, 
globules in bottles from 2s. 


Y,RAGRANT SOA P— 
FIELDS “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J.C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


IELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article combines the detergent 
properties of Soap, with the soothing and emollientaction 
of Spermaceti, It is especially recommended for children 
and invalids, 








Malvern. 





—HOWARD'S PATENT, No, 2,138. 
In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- 
ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 
covered with any real wood selected, 
in any style, and estimates free, 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, London. 


YCHWEPPE’S MINERAL WATERS. 
kK By Special Appointment to Her Majesty and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
by a label having name and trade mark.—Manufac- 
tories, London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, and 


HEAL and SON, Torrexuam Covet neue, w. | VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 


| 2 ae BEDROOM 
HEAL and SON 
Have always in stock from six to eight suites of DEAL 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, each set apart in a separate 
room, and different in colour and style. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, Torrexnam Covert roan, W. 
— = eee DECORATIONS 


| Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
FURNITURE. | Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door te 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 
K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


Has SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 


Special desigus 


Every bottle is protected 





See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S. 
W HEAT PHOSPHATES in 

CHILDREN'S FOOD promote the Growth of 
the Teeth, and prevent premature decay, CHAPMAN 
and CO.’s Patent Entire Wheat Flour, prepared for 
Nursery Use, contains all the constituents of the grain 
80 essential to good nutrition, equally adapted for 
Infants, and for making Puddings, &c., for growing 
children. In Packets, 3d, 6d,and 1s; Tins, 38; of all 
Chemists and Grocers. St. James's Mills, Hatcham, S.E. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 

THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 

URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 








* PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, 
Oey for the BALL ROOM, 
pure spermaceti, Chinese wax, and wasteless 
Stearine, all with FIELD'S PATENT ENDS. These 
candles will neither smoke, bend, nor gutter. Spiral 
parti-coloured candles of all shades. Sold by all 
dealers in candles, and (wholesale only) by J. C. and J. 
FIELD, Patentees, Lambeth, London. 





INDIGESTION, 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 
Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 





MRS. 8. A. 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth, 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff, 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory. 
Sohg square, London. 
” EATING’S PERSIAN  INSECT- 
DESTROYING POWDER. Fleas in Dogs, 
Poultry, &c., are instantly destroyed, as also Bugs, 
Beetles, and every other Insect, by this Powder, which 
is quite harmless to domestic animals: sportsmen par- 
ticularly will, therefore, find it invaluable. 

Sold in packets, 1s; tins 2s 6d and 4s 6d each; or Is 
packets, free by post, for 12 postage stamps, and 2s 6d 
on receipt of 36, by THOMAS KEATLNG, Chemist, 79 
| St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E.C, 


ALLEN’S 
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THE 


SPECTATOR. 





[August 29, 1868, 





Walf-a-Crown Monthly. 
HE CONT ghia REVIEW: 















THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL, 
CONTENTS OF THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 

1. The IRISH TABLISHMENT under PAPAL 
and PROTESTANT PRINCES. By W. Maziere 
Brady, D.D. | 

2. LOWE and HUXLEY on the CLASSICS. By the 
Rev. Isaac Gregory Smith. 

3. The OLD MORALITY and the NEW. Second | 
Paper. v Page. 

4. Mr. HARE a] of ig oor eogalaiaatal 
REPRESENTATION, By J. M. Ludloy 

5. The EDUCATION of the FRENC H PROTE STANT 


G. Wheatcroft. 

of the ENGLISH LAW as it 
RELATIONSHIP of HUSBAND 
Alfred Dewes, D.C.L. 


CLERGY. 
. The INJUSTICE 

BEARS on the 
By the Rev. 


By Pasteur F. 


oO 









aphi eal.—2. Scientifle—3. 

Fiction. —5. Miscellaneous 

8. French Literature, 

STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill, 

rNH E ART JOURNAL 

For SEPTEMBER, 1868, price 2s 61. 
CONTENTS. 
iRAVINGS. 
KNIGHT, 





. Ge rman Literature 


I 





I 
t 


LINE 
1. ARMING the YOUNG after W. F. 
Yeames, R.A. 
L¢é oe REG-CENNEN CASTLE, LLANDILO 
Cox 


The SPIRIT 





NCHAINED, after P. Delaroche. 
Lr ARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The Picture Gallery of the Hermitage, 

burg, by James Dafforne, illust 1ted—The 


E 






I 














29th October, 
and other Examinations will be proceeded with, as 
laid down in the prospectus, 

Examination for 
Law 


Q" EEN'S 


TUFNELL PARK, 
RE-OPEN 

Fee for Resident: 
annum; 


Qe cians 
QUEEN’ 
The § on 186: 


eSS 





The 


faculties of Arts, 
| partment of Engince 
23rd October. 


Further informe 


Queen's College, 


fee for R 
yer annum; 


30 Guineas per annum, 
e 


ntrance, 


Governess Students received. 


when the 


3 COLLEGE 


JINIVERSITYinIRELAND. 
COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

8-9 will commence on Tuesday, the 

Supplemental, Scholarship, 






Matriculation in the several 
and Medicine, and in the De- 
ring, will be held on Friday, the 








ation, and copies of the prospectus, 


may be had on application to the Registrar. 
By order 


of the President, 
WM. LUPTON, M.A., Registrar, 
Galway, 22nd August, 1863, 
INSTITUTION 
for LADIES. 
CAMDEN Roap, LONDON, 
SEPTEMBER 18TH, 
hing School, 60 Guineas per 
sidents in Middle School, 40 Guineas 





sin Finis 





fee for Residents in Elementary School, 


Payment reckoned from 


Certificates granted. 


For Prospectuses, with list of Rev. Patrons and Lady 


Jatronesses, 
he College. 


NIVERS!T’ 


address 


Mrs. MOREL, Lady Principal, at 


LY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


SESSION 1868-69, 


The SESSION o 


commence on THURSDAY, October Ist. 


ecture by Profe 








Minister for the Fine Arts—Doré’s Fables of Li The SESSION 
taine, illustrated—Inufluence of Certain Physical Co: LAWS, iveluding 
ions on the Origin and Development of Art, by Pro- | Sciences, will begi 
fessor Ansted—T ie Royal Armoury of England, by Rev. | ductory Lecture | 
©. Boutell, M.A,, illustrated—The Knights of the Middle | M.A., at 3 p.m, 
Ages, by Rev. E. L. Cutts, illustrated — William The EVENING 
tillingsley and the China Works founded by hi Languages, M 

L. Jewitt, FS A.—P AS ag Cottage, G | Elocution, &e, 
Villa Architecture, by C Richardso 12th; those for La 





Art Gossip and Notabilia, a &e. 
London and New York: VirTvEe anc 


~ ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S MAGAZINE. 











‘T, PAULS, for SEPTEMBER. |}, 
wK Price 1s. 
Cc ONTENTS, 
1. The SACRISTAN'S Hot a By the Author 
of * Mabel sP TOLVESS, 
2. AMERICAN RECON: STRU CTION. 


3. A SONG of ANGIOL A in HEAVEN. 
OUR ARCHITECTURE. 
5. A STRUGGLE for MASTERY. 


WHO was the FIRST PRINTER? 

The NORFOLK BROADSs, 

GI —— VIESSEUX, the Florentine Book- 
se 

PHINE AS FINN, the Irish Member. By Anthony 


Trollope. (With an Illustration.) 
N.B.—This number completes the Second Volume, 
which may now be had in cloth, priee 7s 6d. 
London and New York: VirTUE and Co, 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the 
I PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE, 

The TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held 
in BIRMINGHAM, from the 30th of SEPTEMBER to 
the 7th of OCTOBER, 1863. 

PRESIDENT—The Right Hon EARL of CARNARVON. 

Papers must be sent to the General Secretary in Lon- 
don by the 15th of September, Tickets to the Congress 


I 





v 
8 









lege, 


tition 


Us 
Principal—E. 8, BEESLY, M.A. Oxon., Professor of 
History in Unive 


Viee-Principal—J. J. 


Che SCHOOL f« 





and Sixteen will REO 


Prospectuses of 


f the Regalations r 


KE xhibitions, Scholarsh 
Students of 


by 


containing f 
Fees, Days, and Hours of Attendance, 


f the FACULTY of MEDICINE will 


Introductory 

sor ees, at 4 p.m, 
of the FACULTY of ARTS and 
the Deve rtment of the applied 


October 2nd. Lutro- 
Croom ROBERTSON, 


n on FRIDAY, 
yy Professor G. 


CLASSES for Classies, Modern 


hematics, the Natura! Sciences, History, 
vill commence on MONDAY, 


October 
on MONDAY, October 26, 
Boys between the ages of Seven 
PEN on TUESDAY, September 22. 
the various Depariments of the Col- 
ull information respecting Classes, 
&e., and Copies 
iting to the entrance and other 
and Prizes, open to Compe- 
several Faculties, may be 


w, 
D i 

















the 
obtained at the Office of the College, on application 


either personally or by letter. 


The College is very near the Gower Street Station of 


the Metropolitan Rail 
walk of the termini of the North-Western, Midiand, and 
Great Northern Railways. 


August, 1868 








and within a few minutes’ 





LY, 





JOUN ROBSON, B.A., 
Secretary to the Council. 








IVERSI’ 


Dublin. 
Students at Uni 
Tall, 


acant, at 
ession 


The HALL wil 







and reside under Collegiate discipline. 
are twenty-nine sets of rooms, some of which are now 
rents varying from 


rY HAL L, L, Gordon square, 
London, W.C. 


rsity College, London, 
WALKER, M.A. Trin. Coll., 


iversity College are received into the 


There 
£12 to £48 for the 


1 REOPEN on the 2nd of October 


next, at the same time as University College, in close 
proximity to which it is situated, 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—The 
Educational! Fand have founded Three Scholarships of 


Trustees of the Gilchrist 





aon bac wi be oe “ by the as ; be ilway — £50 per nnum each, tenable for three years by 
ies at a single ) roucher, | = ; 

I - ns 2 18 sci oD aeheveair, on oF voucher, | Students ré siding in the Hall, one being awarded ev ry 

obtainable at the offices of the association, where pro- | —.... See Caniiiinas » higl the J 4 

spectuses and other information may be had year to the Candidate passing Ome IH She: ae 

“ < ¢ ee eee pn Sane Mutriculation Examination of the University of London. 


General Office—1 Adam street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
Loeal Office—Argyle Chambers, Colmvure row, Dir- 
mingbam. 


a 


VOR SAL K, in excellent condition, the 
SPECTATOR for the Years 1831 to 1848, and 1856 

and 1857; 20 vo's., half-bound in calf, £7 10s 
THOMAS Busuey, Bookseller, Grantham. 


YOYAL POL LY TECHNIC. — — Engage- 
AW ment of E. Walcot, Esq., for his Musical 
trinments — Re-eng nent of Herr Schaike 
daily, at 4 and 9—Japanese Mirror—Professor Pepper 
on some interesting Optical Instrumeats, 











MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Cl sory lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, | 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 
ream, 
ENVE ok: 
Gs 6d a : Out 
The " EMP 
is per tLe 
STRAW PAPER.—Improv ed quality, 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per re 


Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 


i E ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, | | 
i 
2s Gd per ream, |} 

m, ja 











SHOOTING, 
pockets, in various mixed colours 
Wool Cloth, 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, |"! 














Further inform 


pplication 


J. and 


europe. 
eC 
LONDON - wee 


MANC HESTER 





For TOU RISTS 
Ni¢ 


cool 
ra and damp, 
nate than any 





silk sleeve linings, bei 


addres 
Secretary at the Hall, 


H. 


i: 





obtained on written 


ion may be 
or tv the 


sed to the Principal, 





D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 


Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 


116, 115, 120 Regent street; and 
ornhill. 


10 Mosley street 


50 Bold street. 


and for AUGUST and SEPTEMBER 
‘;OLL'S JACKETS, with cartridge 
of Waterproof Cheviot 
and strong as linen, resisting the 
and more adapted to this variable 
other fabric, the cost of each, with 


231s 6d, 









These 
n England, 
re-eminence, Ti 
nd for Domestic 


BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6 :~ rream, | £5 5s upwards, 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is er 100— | £4 4s, 

DOUBLE THICK CREAM WOVE “<¢ “tui Louse ” For family use t 
Note, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really peantifal paper. Work alike on bot 


TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d, 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 





CHEAPSIDE 


STREET, 





Light Cheviot Suits, from £2 2s, 
H J and D, NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 
Qewine MACHINE 
+ W. F. THOMAS and Co, 


Machines were the Virst Made and Patented 
and ever since 1846 have 


maintained their 





iey » adapted for Manufacturing 
Purposes, and range in prices from 


A Chain Stitch Machine complete, 


are unrivalled. All lock stitch. 


hey 
Catalogues and samples of 


h sides, 


work seut free by is ys. 


OXFORD 





& RE ‘T CIRCUS, 
LONDON, W. 





per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 

























engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s; NW Tye Wh T IWRe 

three letters from 7s, Business or Address Dies from 3s, | INNEI ORD'S I LU ID MAGNESIA, 
SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 4s 6d, oye ee eee oe gay ti 
Tal ot LL y a . approved of this pure solution of fnesia a > Des 

BC HOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most P * for Aci lity rr the Stomach , Neecedhare "Head. 

liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream Gout, and Indig estion: and as th best mild 

paper, 40 pages, 28 per doz. t for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
ILLUSTRATE D PRIC Dy bi IST of Inkstands, Despatch Cl n, and Lnfants, 

Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing i 

Cases, Portrait Albums, ée., ‘post free, mists, 172 New Bond 

Chemists throughout 


Established 1841, 











( RIENTAL BANK CORPO] 
, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000 ; 
£444,000, : 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable a Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pon licherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Sh: inghai, Yokohama, Singapo' 
Mauritius, Me !bourne, and Sydney, on terms whic apore, 
be ascertained at their office. The Vy also issue preter 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected w ith 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c, and t} he effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle street, London, 1868. 


[MP ERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820, 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income, 
tighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year, 

Assurances of all kinds 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years, 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed polici ies and sur- 

render values. 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the cireum- 
stances are favourable, 

Endowments for children, 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary, 

Notices of Assigument registered and acknowledged 
without a fee, 

The revised Pr yspectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtaine d at the ( ‘ompany’'s Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8. We 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom, 


AN DREW Bz ADE 


FYAND-IN-HAND FIRE~ 
street, 


The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836, 

The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amoagst the 
Members, 


LATION, ION, 
30th Avgust, 
reserve fund, 









3, Without profits, at consider- 








Soveaey. 


LIFE 





and 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
Blackiriar 


B.C, 





RETURNS FOR 1868. 

FirE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

LiFe DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867)—£1,191,963, 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 














ATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND. 
London Office—37 Nicholas lane, E.C. 
CIRCULAR NOTES and CREDITS are issued free 
of charge, available throughout Scotland, North of 
England, and Ireland. Also in all the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe, aud, generally, in every 
British Colony and Foreigu Country throughout the 
World. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


NIX POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 


£6 5s tot 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY, 





RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Lnsurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


hill, and 10 Regent street. 

I IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
4 of MEAT, - = tinguished from * LIEBIG'S 

EXTRACT of ME which name is daily more 

used for all sorts a e aenatis Warranted genuine and 

of perfect favour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





PAkis EXHIBITION.—TWO GOLD MEDALS, 





onevery geuuine jar. Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Enirées, and Sauces, highly strengthening ~ 


Children and Invalids. Llb., l4s; $lb., 7s 6d; }lb., 4s; 
202., 28, equivalent to 1 1 half-a-pint of best beet tea. 
Retail, of Fortuum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers, Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and of Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark iane. 
| OLLOWAY’S PILLS are the Medi- 
cine most iu repute for curing the multifarious 
maladies which beset mankind when dry sultry weather 
suddenly gives place to chilly, drenching diys. In 
fact, these Pills offer relief to if they fail of proving an 
absolute remedy for ai! the disturbances of digestion, 
circulation, and nervous tone which occasionally oppress 
opulation. Under the snial, 

ngthening powers exerted by this ex 




















purifying, 




















cellent medic tongue becomes clean, the appetite 

ion is quickened, and assimilation is 

et. These Pilis possess the highly estim- 

ahle property of cleansing the eutire mass of blood, 

| which in its renovated tion carries purity, strength, 
# and vigour to every ti he body 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
WEW WORKS. 


El = Haunts: being a 
portsman’s Na rré mad ban =. Passeg Rl = 
uting. By Henry FAULKNER, 









potamus If 


late 17th Lancers, 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 
Around the Kremlin ; or, Pic- 
ture s of Jife in Moseow, By G. T. Lowrn. 


8vo, with tlius trations, 15s, 


Saints and Sinners; 


Church and About It. By Dr. Doran. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Three Wives. By the Author 


of “ Margaret aud her Bridesmaids,” 3 vols, 
“These volumes are most interesting, 
iighly entertaining." —Odbserver, 


Mirs, St. Chir’s Son, By Lady 


or, In}. 


2 vols., 24s. 


well written, 





BLAKE, 3 vols, 
~~ Anne eth By Mortimer 







»vel-readers will find ‘Swe 





ro "Pa king and brilli ant to exe ite 
bh i -—Imperial Review. 
Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik. 


4 is admirable at once in 


aly orbing interest. Asa 


*A novel of rare merit, 
und in 








love tale it re a => seul." —Post, 
Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
Doxaup, LL.D., Author of Alec Forbes,” &. | 
earl, By the Author of “ Caste, F 
ce. 2 vols, (Just ready. 
; Handsome eloth gilt, price 3s 6d. 
DEAN RAMSAY'S NEW WORK. 


LPLr 


P TABLE-TALK; 


Anecdotes on Preachers and Preach- 
lL lL. of the * BELLE SAUVAGE 










<j 


table-talk on the pulpit is worth 
» bee: Luse he gives it usin literary and 
rlish,”"—. Spectator. 
“nt we opened this book we did not 
iti! we had finished it. Grave and gay 
ightfully."—London Review, 
rer, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E.C. 





U SIC Meme. ROBERT COCKS 
i and CO, respectfully beg to remind the profes. s- 
1 *neraliy amd the Heads of Schools that they ar 
fore, prepared to OPEN ACCOUNTS. and to 
-ARCELS of MUSIC on APPROBA- 
and post free) on application. 
Returns to be made at the expi- 


ag ete 
Ly out 
Terms (gratis 
solicited. 

f-v 









nd Trios, with Key, Com- 
Publishers to the Queen, H.R. 
aud H.L.M. the Emperor Napoleon 


log of 2,000 Sones 
pass, &c., marked. 
he Prince of Wales, 


Du 





FIOBERT COCKS and CO.’s 
‘—HAMILTON'S 
PIANO, 637th 
Instructions for 
hism of the Rudiments of 
2. Is: Hamilton's Dictionary of 3,500 
1 Edition, Is; Clarke's Catechism of 


highly 
MODERN 
Edition, 45; 
Singing, 33rd 


popular MUSK 
N SPRUCTIONS — for 
ton" Mod ” 

















2s; George FL West's Questions relat- 
ic, la. 
London: New Burlington street. To be had every- 
w 







SC [ENTIFIC WONDER. 

nient has a clear magnifying power 
all kinds of animaicule in water, 
*, adulteration of food, 
roscope that every surgeon, 
ut, aud workiug-inan should 








ister, stuck 


he Press (and all scientifle men 

» the best, cheapest, and must 
ivented, 

power of the Cc 

are - is twi 





s the 













cived from Mr. Rae himself. 
RLISLE, December 12th, 1867. 
PUTLOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 

MT apron 

Diamond-Plate 


‘no some of your 









Le k your terms for supplying me 
w esa per 20 gross,as I consider thein superior 
to mi 10,—Yours &e., 

KAE and CO., Opticians, Carlisle. 

I heg to inform the public that I have no agent 
anywhere, and all pretended agents are impostors. 
ne above instrument can only be had fr m me, in 
Birmingham. Tl ta distance who eare for instruc- 
ti can have it safe at free by 


* of full instructions, on receipt 
Samples sent abroad, two 


iing further particulars and _testi- 
mc De ale. must send siamped and addressed envelope. 
Address, A. MCCULLOCH, Philosophical Lustrument 
Ma ker, 18 Biucher street, Birmingham. 


CONTENTS, 
The BRAMLEIGHS of BISHOP'S FOLLY. 





CHEAP READING FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
(LATE HOOKHAM'S LIBRARY.) 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS. 
The Public are respectfully reminded that they can secure 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
at a considerable saving of expense by applying for the 
Carriage Free Terms, 
To THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manacer. 
15 OLD BOND strExt, LONDON, W. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE | with THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEAN E’S. 
DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every DEAEIW'S-Dmetie Baths for every purpose. 


th Rooms fitted « ‘omple te. 
DEANE’ S—Feniers and Fire-irons, in all modern 
and approved patterns, 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in fron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality, 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
mude Kitcheners, Ranges, &. 
DEANE’S—Cornices avd Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English, 
DEANE’S—tTin and Japan Goods, Lron Ware, and 


ariety of style and fnish, 











vi 
DEANE’ S—Eleciro plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated, 
DEANE’ S—Electro-plate “1 Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stands, Cructs, &e. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 15s, 
DEANE’S—lI=:pier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, 
from 21s, new and elegant patterns, 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with | 
Loysell’s sad other Improvements, Culinary Utensils, 
DEANE’S— opps rand Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew | DEANE’ S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
id Preserving Pans, Stoc pa rts, Ke | strong, and serviceable, 
DEANEZ’S— Monde Ts ator and Rock ‘Oil Lamps, a | DEANE’S—lHlorticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
large and handsome assortment, | Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &e. 
DEANE’ S—Uns ¢ *h: undelicrs, newly designed pat- | DEANE’ S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
terns in Glass and Bronze; ; Three- manufactured oa the premises, of 





light Glass from 63s, the best unaterial, 

santos A.D. 1700. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
A Discount of 5 per Cent, for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE and CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BR 


DGE. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOL{CIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years. 

CURISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 

11 Wigmore street, London, W. 








OFFICERS’ AND ‘UN IVERSITY STUDENTS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
First Size, Second, £8 88s; Third, £11 11s; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Full Price Lists post free. 


OsseRvVE.—MAPPIN and WEBB’S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


£5 53; 





SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and CORNHILL. 


colin WOOD'S M. AG AZIN ‘Ek for 
D SEPTEMBER, 1868, No, DCXXXV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 


72 


77 and 








Now ready, price One Shilling, the 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER of the 


sees PLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


reg ‘AL SKETCHES of the REIGN of GEORGE CONTENTS, 
BUS sit Vite Young Chevater 1. KITTY. By the Author of “Dr, Jacob,” “John 
M ADAME AURELIA. Part 1 oCean a. Pitfalls 
CORNELIUS O'DOW D.—Disendowed Diplomacy—Our , 2. What Dead Sea Apples taste of. 


Statues—New L amps for Oid—La Marmora—lInter- 29 At Fontainebleau 
» «2 feau. 





nutionnl Hospitatities. — bensleve and e Beutenc 
LETTERS from a STAFF OFFICER with the at > 
ey! AN EXPEDITION. Part IV. ” 92 Ire Amantlum. éc 
KR id HT HONOURABLE BENJAMIN DISRAELL »  S Resananan Ww. : 
"No 2. In REMEMBRANCE of the INAUGURATION of 
woop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. the LUTHER MEMORIAL, June 26, 1868, 


W. as K 
. se NELLY HU chy oe ey By the Author 


«From Olympus to Hades,” 


— -o 3. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No, 105, 


. . 7 4. The CAREER nd CHARACTER of RAJAH 
T% CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for BROOKE. 
SEPTEMBER With Two Ilustrations by M. 5. CAPTAIN TINDERBOX. Ry the Author of 


“ £500 Reward.” 
“WHATS HE TO DOr" 
Smart. 


ELLEN EDWARDS, 
By Captain Hawley 


= 


(With an 


Illustration.) 7. A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 
Chap. 61. Lady Culduff's Letter. 8 HATHERTON HALL. 
62. Dealing with Cutbill, 9. The HAUNTED GARDEN. 
63. The Client and his Lawyer, 10, VERA. A Story by a New Writer. Chapters VI. 


to X, 
RicuarRD BeENntTLey, New Burlington street, 


64. A First Gleam of Light, 
BS 65. The Light Stronger. 
THOUVGITPULNESS in DRESS. 
POCKET BOROUGIIS, 


OTTOMAN 'S for 





The STOCKBROKER of DINGLEWOOD. (With an 1ON VERTIBLE 
Ilustration.) a ’ / Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
og I ut ISH are nota MUSICAL PEOPLE.” By easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otte- 
i Marren, : ~ S aan - 
+ ns man, Only of FILMER and SON'S, Upholsterers, 31 
THEOL May in EXTREMIS. and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, W. Factory 34 


a Story of an Old Spanish Rover. 
and Cv., 65 Cornhill. 


VICTORIAL: Av illustrated Catalogue post 


SMITH, ELDER, 


The and 35 Charles street 


free, 
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NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XIV., for SEPTEMBER, of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 


Conducted by EDMUND YATES, 1s, 


The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER. 


By Major BYNG HALL. 1 vol., 7s 6d. 


“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters. 


M‘Cantny, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. 


The MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. Henry, Special 


Correspondent of the Standard, 1 vol. 8vo. 


The GREAT COUNTRY. 


By GEORGE Rose, M.A. (ARTHUR SKETCHLEY). 


By Justin 


Impressions of America. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
Ready this day, a New and Revised Edition of “CLARISSA.” 


CLARISSA: a Novel. By Samuen Ricnarpson. 
Edited by E. 8. DALLAS, Author of “ The Gay Science.” 3 vols. 
“Not read ‘Clarissa!’ If you once thoroughly entered on ‘Clarissa,’ and are 
infected by it, you can't leave it,"—MACAULAY to THACKERAY, 
“Mr. Dallas deserves the thanks of every lover of English literature for his 
= to rehabilitate one of its most unquestionable masterpieces.”"—Saturday 
evier. 


NEW STORY, by the Author of “The WOMAN in WHITE,” “ARMADALE,” 
“NO NAME,” “The DEAD SECRET,” &c. 
The MOONSTONE. By Witxtz Cotiixs. In8 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by GEORGE MACDONALD. 


The SEABOARD PARISH. By Grorce Macponatp, 


LL.D., Author of “Robert Falconer,” “ Alec Forbes of Howglen,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Yow ready. 


The TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


The RED COURT FARM. 


Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Young Lady. 


By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


By PERCY FitzGERALD, Author of “ Never Forgotten,” &c. 3 vols. 
WILD AS A HAWK: a New Novel. By Mrs. 
Macquor, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “ Charlotte Burney,” &¢. 3 vols. 


OUT of the MESHES: a Novel. 3 vols. 


A NEW NOVEL by a NEW WRITER. 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. 


EDWARD GARRETT. 3 vois, 
“ The author is worthy of a criticism which few critics have the good luck to be 
able to pronounce more than once or twice in a lifetime.” —Atheneum., 


The LOST LINK: a Novel. By Tom Hoop, Author 


of “ A Golden Heart.” 3 vols. 


By 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





NEW, UNIFORM, AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


MR, THACKERAY'S WORKS 


Now ready. 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, Esq., 
A COLONEL IN THE SERVICE OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN ANNE. 


Complete in 1 vol., with 8 Illustrations by George Du Maurier, and numerous 
Woodcuts, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Feap., Second Thousand, 5 


| ines on PREACHING and PUBL IC SPEAKING. By 
A WYKEHAMIST, 
“One of the cleverest and most instructive treatises we possess.”— Guardian, 
“Tt treats briefly but exhaustively of every stage in the progress of a sermon, 
from the first conception of its subject to its final delivery.”"—Spectator, 
London: BELL and DALDY, 





Feap., Second Edition, 2s 6d. 
OW to SPEAK in PUBLIC: Chapters on Public Speaking 
and Reading. By the Rev. J. J. WAtcompe, M.A., of Magdalen College, 
Camb.; andon The PHYSIOLOGY of SPEECH, by W. H. StoneE, M.A., M.B., of 


Balliol College, Oxon. 
London: BELL and DALDY. 


Price 1s, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 107, for SEPTEMBER. 
Cc ONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 


1, “"% JMEN PHYSICIANS 5. “The BEUST REGIME i y 

2. Mr. HELPS’, * *REALMAH.” (Con- TRIA ne SS Oe 
tin 1ed.) 6. Miss Y ONG E'S CHAPL 

3. Professor HUXLEY’S Lecture to % PEARLS.” (C names ~— 
Working | Men “ON a PIECE of |7. Mr. EDWARD DICEY on “The 
CHALK. CANDIDATES for NEXT PAR- 

4.Mr. AUBREY DE VERE’S LIAMENT.” 


“AUTU MNAL ODE.” 


SUNDAY LIBRARY, Vol. 
By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, M.A., 
Crown 8vo, 48; gilt edges, 4s 6d. 


The 
“ SEEKERS after GOD.” 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


II. 


late Fellow of 
[Vert week, 


Price 1s, Monthly; Quarterly Vols., 4s; gilt edges, 4s 6d. 


SUNDAY LIBRARY for HOUSEHOLD 
READING, “ENGLAND'S ANTIPHON:” a Historical Review of the Reli- 
gious Poetry of England. By GrorGe MacDONALD, To be completed in 3 
Monthly One-Shilling Parts, and form Vol. IV. of the Series 

[Part 1. in October, 


SPEECHES by JOHN BRIGHT, M.P., on 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by Professor Roc zrs, 
2 vols, 8vo, with Portrait engraved by Jeens, from Photograph by Lucas and 
Box. (Un a few days, 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN—PYM, CROM- 


WELL, and PITT. Lectures on the Political History of England. By GoLpwixn 
SmirH. New Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


PREHISTORIC ANNALS of SCOTLAND. By 


DANIEL WILSON, LL.D. New Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols, 
8vo, 36s, 


PREHISTORIC MAN. By Dantet Witson, LL.D. 


New Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


The 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER. 





The September Number of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, 
containing a very large and varied selection of New and Choice Books, in 
every department of literature, is now ready jor distribution. A Revised 
Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books, withdrawn Jor Sale at greatly 
reduced prices, is also ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 





D* OGILVIE’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES 


1 
DR. OGILVIE’'S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
Cloth, red edges, 5s 6d. 

“ The etymological part of the work is well done, indicating a familiarity with the 
languages from which our vocabulary is derived, and at the same time a sound 
discretion in tracing the origin of words, The pronunciation is clearly and correctly 
indicated, and the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear and precise,”"— 
Atheneum, 


DR. OGILVIE’S STUDENT’S DICTIONARY. 

With about 300 Wood Engravings. Cloth, red edges, 10s 6d; half-morocco, 13s, 

“ This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate 
compass. We have examined a good many ¢ stymologies, taken at hazard, and be- 
lieve them all to be such as the best philologists, both o if Germany and England, 
have deliberately accepted,”"—ASpectator, 

SLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 


9 





ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. — SEPTEMBER, 
Price One Shilling. 


‘hae 
CONTENTS 


NOT in SOCTETY. A WALK THROUGH KING'S COL- 
) L. 







OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, IIL—As LI HOSPITA 
They Are to Be. AK SH HOPYARD, 
In the GALLERY. ON SOME LOST PAPERS. 


NOTES and INCIDENTS. 
CORRESPONDENCE of SYLVANUS 

URBAN :—Heraldic Charlatanerie ; 
The AUTUMN HOLIDAY. Discovery of a Roman Cemetery 
The SCIENCE of CROQUET. Part II. — - Ermine Street; Gwyddno's 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS. Bas 
The MILTON ENIGMA. OBITC. ARY MEMOIRS. 

London: BrapBury, EvANs, and Co., 11 Bouverie street. 


Mr, “ORIGINAL” WALKER. 
UP and DOWN a SALMON STREAM. 
“A FRIAR of ORDERS GREY.” 








Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 


BY REFOIL. Verses by Three. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





— MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, No. CCCCLXYV., 


ae e 2s 6d, 


‘ONTENTS, 


The ALCOHOLIC CONTROV ERSY. On the FAILURE of “NATURAL SE- 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS of PRO- LECTION ” in the CASE of MAN. 
TESTANTISM. The RELIGIOUS CREED and 
OATNESSIANA.—Captain Ord’s Re- OPINIONS of the CAUCASIAN 
turn. CHAMPION of the CHURC H. 
Chaps. XTIT. and XIV. The MOON 
SCHOOL and SYS-] GUSTAVUS IIT. of SWEDEN and the 


UNIVERSITY 
TEM in SCOTLAND. 
London: 


COUNTER-REVOLUTION, 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





ar 


"© japiaareaahesi callie JOURNAL. — 371TH 


CONTENTS of SEPTEMBER PART, price 8d. 
OTTER-HUNTING. 


YEAR. 


A BRUSH with MALAYS. 
A SIMPLE SINGER. The CHESIL BANK. 
FORTIFICATION: PERM: AN ENT. | MONACO, 
CRUMPLED ROSE-LEAVES, | ROUGHING IT. 
FORTIFICATION : SCHOOLMASTERS. 





FIELD. 


The MOORLAND MILL. In Seven} PRACTICAL JOKES. 

NICOBAR. (Chapters. \AS ACROSS the W ALNUTS and the 

The LOBBY. INE. 

The NEW FOREST. The MONTH: SCIENCE and ARTS. 

The GREATEST ECLIPSE — ever | FOUR PIECES of ORIGINAL POETRY. 
KNOWN. 


And the conclusion of a New Novel, by the Author of “ MAXIMS BY A MAN OF 
THE WORLD,” entitled BLONDEL PARVA. 


Sold by Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at all Railway Stations. 
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